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L’Humanité has it all wrong 

In seizing 100,000 copies of the April 11 issue of 
L’Humanité Dimanche, the Sunday edition of the 
Communist daily L’Humanité, the Paris police had 
ample legal justification. That issue carried the in- 
flammable headline: “The Blood Bath in Indo-China 
Rises from the New York Stock Exchange.” In view 
of the highly sensitive state of French public opinion 
on the Indo-China struggle, such a headline plainly 
threatened, in violation of French press laws, the “in- 
ternal or external safety” of the state. It also grossly 
libeled the New York Stock Exchange, though the 
gendarmes were probably unaware of this. All over 
the world, with alarming success, the Communists 
have spread the lie that Wall Street has imposed on 
the U. S. Government what they call an intransigent 
and bellicose attitude toward the Soviet Union. Even 
in Western Europe, where many workers are supposed 
to be well-informed, this lie has gained widespread ac- 
ceptance in trade-union circles. However one chooses 
to characterize the foreign policy which the United 
States has pursued since 1947, it is a fantastic mis- 
reading of the American scene to attribute it to Wall 
Street. It would be much more correct to fasten the 
blame on the American labor movement, especially 
on the AFL. Within the past two weeks, for instance, 
the AFL lashed out against any appeasement in Indo- 
China as well as any lowering of the barriers against 
trade with the Soviet bloc. It even warned against the 
activities of certain businessmen who favor increased 
trade with the Communists. Furthermore, it is the 
AFL and not Wall Street which has been critical 
of recent cuts in the defense budget. These are highly 
embarrassing facts which the men in Moscow, the 
self-appointed leaders of the working class, cannot 
afford to admit. 


Revision of immigration law 

Finally and somewhat perfunctorily the Administra- 
tion has redeemed Mr. Eisenhower’s campaign pledge 
to do something about the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952. The amendments offered on April 12 
by Senators Ives, Hendrickson and Saltonstall, and 
Representatives Javits, Cretella, Fino, Morano, Scott 
and Frelinghuysen are not so extensive as those pro- 
posed by Senator Lehman and other Democrats last 
July. They purport to deal only with the “injustices” 
mentioned in the President’s letter to Sen. Arthur V. 
Watkins of April 6, 1953. Even those are numerous 
and serious enough to call for surgery. Discrimination 
against naturalized citizens, unlimited discretionary 
powers left to consular officers, unrestricted deporta- 
tion powers, discrimination against Negroes and Asia- 
tics, and, of course, the antiquated and discriminatory 
quota system are just some of the injustices. Unfor- 
tunately, revision of our immigration law is not on the 
President’s list of “must” legislation. Senator Watkins, 
moreover, argues that the act has been in effect only 
seventeen months and should be given a longer trial, 
unless “glaring inequities” develop. The Senator, a 
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convinced exclusionist, simply will not admit that the 
act is vitiated by “built-in” inequities of the most glar- 
ing sort, the prime example being the quota system. 
The new bill does not come to grips with the basic 
injustice of discriminating against non-Nordic nations 
in the allotment of annual quotas. But it attempts 
to lessen the evil by using the 1950 instead of the 
1920 census as the base for allotment. It also pro- 
vides for reallotting the part of the total quota un- 
used each year to nations with quotas under 7,000 
(Italy, Greece, Holland, Austria, etc.). Unused quotas 
have averaged 65,523 a year over the past eight years. 
How “glaring” must an inequity become before it 
can call for action? 


Outcome of Belgian elections 

Seen in the perspective of recent political develop- 
ments in Italy and the Netherlands, the outcome of 
the general elections in Belgium on Palm Sunday was 
a disappointment but scarcely a surprise. As pressing 
postwar issues are resolved or lose their urgency, the 
centrifugal tendencies in Christian Democratic parties, 
which are coalitions of groups with diverging social 
and economic interests, start causing split-offs. Dis- 
satisfied workers go to the left, disgruntled employers 
to the right. Incorrigible individualists, who find all 
team-play frustrating, establish tiny splinter parties. All 
this happened in the 1952 Dutch elections, when the 
Catholic People’s party ceased to be the strongest 
party in Holland. It happened in Italy last year when 
the Monarchists made big gains at the expense of the 
Christian Democrats. Now it has happened in Belgium. 
In the 1948 elections, the Social Christian party won 
108 seats in the Chamber of Deputies, a clear if slim 
majority of 4 seats. In the balloting on April 12, the 
party lost 14 seats. The chief gainer was the Socialist 
party, which picked up 9 seats for a total of 86. (Part 
of this gain, however, reflected defections from the 
Communist party, whose representation declined from 
7 to 4 seats.) The Liberals—the free-enterprise, busi- 
nessmen’s party with Masonic overtones—gained 5 
seats for a total of 25. Since no party emerged with a 
majority, Belgium will be governed for the next four 
years by a coalition Cabinet. Whether the Social 
Christians or the Socialists, who in Belgium also sup- 
port the European Defense Community, will organize 
the Government is not yet clear. 
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Air Academy’s new curriculum 

It was not surprising to learn that cadets who begin 
studies in July, 1955 at the newly authorized Air 
Academy will receive a broader, more cultural educa- 
tion than that traditional at the two older service 
academies. The Air Force is extremely vigilant in 
maintaining high academic standards in the courses 
it conducts in its ROTC installations. Colleges with 
AFROTC know, too, that airmen chosen as faculty 
members are usually college graduates, and more often 
than not holders of graduate degrees. The new 
academy, whose site has not yet been determined, will 
be the Air Force counterpart of West Point and Annap- 
olis. The curriculum has been in preparation for the 
last five years. Air Force officials have had assistance 
from M.I.T., Columbia and Stanford. It provides for 
324 hours of instruction in English, as compared with 
180 at West Point and 188 at Annapolis. Another ex- 
ample of the stress on what a prospectus calls “social- 
humanistic” studies is a proposed chronological inte- 
gration of English, history, economics, government and 
philosophy. Under this system cadets will study the 
literature and main events of a period along with its 
major social trends and philosophical currents. Special 
emphasis is to be placed on American and comparative 
government. Good news for many future cadets is the 
announcement that less mathematics will be taught at 
the Air Academy than has been required at the two 
older institutions. For those with special aptitude for 
it, a foreign language will be studied in the senior 
year. The professional education of our military per- 
sonnel has to be broadened because of the degree to 
which military questions have become entwined with 
political, economic and social policies. 


Comic books and delinquency 

The Senate subcommittee investigating the causes 
of juvenile delinquency is moving to New York on 
April 21 and 22 to take a look into the comic-book 
industry. Chairman Robert C. Hendrickson revealed 
on April 8 that certain “vested interests” were trying 
to smear this phase of the investigation as being a 
“subversive” attempt to promote a “police state.” Those 
vested interests had probably been alarmed by the 
Senator's prior revelation that he and members of his 
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subcommittee had contacted about three thousand 
welfare, health, police and educational officials and 
had heard from something like half of them the 
opinion that there is a substantial connection between 


comic books and juvenile delinquency. Fredric 
Wertham, M.D., author of Seduction of the Innocent, 
a study of the influence of the comic books on today’s 
youth (which we will discuss more at length in a 
subsequent issue), adduces in that book facts and 
figures which should serve to convince the other half of 
the three thousand officials that there is indeed such a 


“substantial connection.” If that be true, then the 


comic-book industry, which grosses $120 million yearly 
by selling 70 to 100 million comics each month to 


children, is due for all the investigation Senator Hen. | 


drickson’s committee can give it. The committee is 


getting off on the right foot: it acknowledges that not | 


all comics are bad for children, but it is determined to . 


study the “horror and crime” variety of comics objec. | 


tively, “no matter who doesn’t like it.” If the vested 
interests, i.e., the publishers of horror and crime 
comics, flinch at the thought of such an investigation, 
that fact alone would seem to show that they are not 
publishing such comics with an altogether unruffled 
conscience. 


Clergy and mental health 

One still hears from time to time the ill-informed 
cliché that, through priests in the confessional, the 
Church had been practising psychoanalysis centuries 
before the Freudian fad took hold. There is, of course, 
in the sacrament of penance, no question of the use of 
the association process, dream analysis or any other 
psychoanalytic technique for probing into the depths 
of the unconscious. At the same time, clergymen gen- 


erally have an important role to play in promoting and | 


safeguarding mental health. The National Association 


for Mental Health recently issued a pamphlet, The | 


Clergy and Mental Health (1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, 10¢), which underscores the unique oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of priests, ministers and 
rabbis in helping the thousands of people who come 


their way with serious emotional problems. The pam- 


phlet does not suggest that the clergyman should at- 
tempt the role of amateur psychiatrist. He can, how- 
ever, prepare himself to recognize cases which need 


professional help. He can make himself familiar with | 
the resources in his community, such as child-guidance 


clinics, social-service agencies and the like, which deal 
with emotional problems. Above all, in his ordinary 


ministry the clergyman has wide scope for giving | 


counsel and support which can be decisive in helping 
his people weather the storm at great emotional crises. 
This interest in mental health is completely in line 
with the vocation of the clergy. As Pope Pius XII told 
a group of psychiatric nurses last October, mental 
health is basic from the religious and supernatural 
point of view. It can mark a “return from atrophy and 


inertia to being a knowing, active member” of Christ's 


mystical body. 
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Slavery still with us 

Forced labor is a mode of human oppression which, 
while not limited to the Communist world, is most 
closely identified with its ideology and systematic 
practice. The UN Economic and Social Council has 
currently under consideration the repcrt of the UN 
Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor, a large printed 
volume of 620 pages which surveys the world-wide 
extent of this inhuman system. The Christian Demo- 
cratic Union of Central Europe has presented to the 
UN Secretary General its own memorandum of pro- 
test, with details of large-scale forced labor in Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. The CDUCE has proposed that Ecosoc 
recommend the creation of a Standing Committee of 
Investigation of Forced Labor. Indications are, how- 
ever, that the governments represented on that UN 
organ will content themselves with a declaration of 
general condemnation and fail to give their protest 
any teeth. The CDUCE memorandum reports that 
criticisms from the West have already had their effect 
in the captive countries by inducing the Red govern- 
ments to conceal the texts of official decrees and laws 
touching on forced labor and to shield forced-labor 
camps and their inmates from the public eye. These 
encouraging evidences of Communist sensitivity to 
Western indignation should theoretically justify a 
stronger and more positive attitude on the part of 
the representatives of the free world in the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. That this has not been the 
effect, at least as yet, is a disquieting symptom of our 
lukewarm devotion to the cause of human rights. 


Death on the highways 

The national toll of death and injury through acci- 
dents on our highways during 1953 mounted to over 
2 million—the worst automobile accident toll in the 
nation’s history. Figures recently issued by the Travel- 
lers Insurance Companies of Hartford, Conn., report 
38,500 killed and 2.14 million injured, an increase of 
900 deaths and 50,000 injuries over 1952. Excessive 
speed was still the top killer, accounting for 13,870 of 
the dead and 600,000 of the injured. Three out of four 
accidents happened to passenger cars driving in clear 
weather on dry roads, and four out of five accidents 
to cars that were traveling straight ahead. One factor 
contributing to the high casualty rate is overcrowding 
of the highways in high-population areas. The number 
of motor vehicles has almost doubled in the past ten 
years. Yet our highway system is still suffering from 
neglect during the depression years and inability to 
build roads and improvements during World War II. 
Partly because poor roads were shown to have caused 
many accidents, Congress on Apr. 14 quickly adopted a 
compromise bill authorizing $966 million a year during 
the next two fiscal years in Federal aid to the States 
for highway construction. The present highway author- 
ization is $675 million annually. The increased ap- 
propriation should help to eliminate traffic hazards. 
But it will not substantially lower the casualty rate 


unless the reckless driver is brought under control. 
Some authorities hold that as high as 93 per cent of 
our road fatalities are man-caused. That means the 
traffic toll is basically a matter of carelessness about 
human life and a willingness to take entirely unneces- 
sary risks. Such risk-taking violates the fifth command- 
ment, Thou shalt not kill. 


Gold in the news 

President Eisenhower and his financial advisers 
would probably be just as pleased if the 1952 Republi- 
can platform had remained silent on the gold standard 
instead of pledging the party, as it did, to work toward 
its restoration. Though high Treasury officials favor a 
return to the gold standard (in which the value of 
money is tied to gold, and all forms of legal tender are 
convertible into it on demand) they are convinced 
that this is not the time to try it. That is what W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
told a Senate Finance subcommittee on March 29. 
Testifying on a number of GOP bills which would 
restore a free market for gold or raise the price of gold 
or put the nation back on the gold standard, Mr. 
Burgess said that a return to gold today would risk 
encouraging the hoarders who even now are squirrel- 
ing away all the newly mined gold they can lay their 
hands on. The chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve system, William McChesney 
Martin Jr., made the same point. The Treasury was 
equally opposed both to raising the Government price 
of gold, pegged at $35 an ounce, and to restoring a free 
market in gold. A free market would permit domestic 
producers, who are now obliged to sell their metal to 
Uncle Sam at the fixed price, to sell freely at home or 
abroad for whatever the market would bring. To Sen. 
Pat McCarran, from the mining State of Nevada, who 
is supporting these proposals, Mr. Burgess observed 
that to raise the price of gold would give Russia “a 
glorious handout.” It would increase the value of the 
gold which Moscow is now selling abroad and enable 
the Communists to buy just that much more from the 
West. To the layman in these matters, that argument 
will seem convincing. 


Catholic hospital progress 

Twenty-five years ago, Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, 
S.J., then president of the Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada, set afoot the 
first survey of Catholic hospitals and schools of nursing 
in both countries. The survey was to determine their 
number and size, their facilities and methods of ad- 
ministration and the services and educational pro- 
grams they provided for their communities. The March 
number of Hospital Progress, official journal of the 
CHA, carries the 25th annual edition of the Catholic 
Hospital Directory, which gives a striking picture of 
growth and development. In March, 1930, the United 
States had 641 Catholic hospitals with 95,888 beds 
and bassinets. Canada had 134 with 22,627 beds and 
bassinets. By 1958 the totals had almost doubled. The 
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United States had 1,136 Catholic hospitals, with 
145,360 beds, 22,991 bassinets. Canada had 359 hospi- 
tals, with 63,366 beds. These figures represent for the 
United States about 9 per cent of the total hospital 
plant and for Canada about 45 per cent. Every U. S. 
State and Canadian Province now has Catholic hos- 
pital facilities. About 70 per cent of the Catholic 
hospitals in the United States and 88 per cent in 
Canada are accredited by the Joint Commission on the 
Accreditation of Hospitals. Practically all of these 
hospitals are owned and operated by religious groups 
of men and women. A few are operated but not owned 
by these groups, and a few others are run by lay 
groups. In all, 215 different religious congregations are 
engaged in hospital work here and 63 in Canada. 
Ninety-five per cent of them are women. Most numer- 
ous of all are the Franciscans, who have 44 unrelated 
communities engaged in this work. The Church and 
both countries owe much to all concerned, including 
the Catholic Hospital Association, for this impressive 
record of progress in caring for the sick. 


Catholics in non-Catholic colleges 

Two out of every three Catholic collegians are 
attending non-Catholic colleges. According to the re- 
port presented to the 39th National Convention of 
the Newman Club Federation last September, about 
820,000 Catholics are enrolled in outside institutions, 
compared with 170,000 students (including non- 
Catholics) in Catholic colleges. The chief reasons 
given by Catholics for going to non-Catholic colleges 
in this sampling were financial (31 per cent), prox- 
imity (19.5 per cent) and special courses (15.6 per 
cent). About 20 per cent had no special reason for 
being where they were. The most significant results 
of the poll had two-thirds of the Catholics enrolled 
outside reporting their parents as favorable to their 
attendance at non-Catholic institutions. One-third 
were reported as neutral. Only 2 per cent were posi- 
tively unfavorable. Hence parents are the ones who 
need to be persuaded to send their sons and daughters 
to Catholic colleges. However, the problem goes back 
somewhat further: it seems that a very high propor- 
tion of graduates of Catholic high schools attend 
Catholic colleges if they attend any at all, whereas 
perhaps as many as 80 per cent of the Catholic gradu- 
ates of non-Catholic high schools who go on to college 
enrol in non-Catholic institutions. Nothing could more 
heavily underline the importance of our Catholic high- 
school system, and of persuading parents, again, to 
have their children attend them. 


Father Kearney circling the globe 

Rev. Vincent S. Kearney, S.J., America’s Middle 
and Far East Associate Editor since 1949, embarked 
by air on April 16 for a three-month “look-see” in 
those troubled areas. His trip is being financed in part 
by our AMerica’s AssociaTEs Fund. We trust that our 
readers will join their prayers with those of his col- 
leagues for a safe and rewarding journey. 
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RELIGION AROUND THE WORLD 

Has the past war, the ideological conflict of the 
present age, the encroachment of materialism or the 
advance of science dealt a crippling blow to man’s 
faith in God? The answer appears to be “No” accord. 
ing to the N. Y. Times for April 12 in its two-page 
report from correspondents around the world. Some 
of the highlights of the Times commendable reporting 
job are of special interest to Catholics. 

Communist governments have not been able to 
stamp out religion. In Titoist Yugoslavia the historic 


devotion of the people to religious practice is retain. | 


ing its vitality. If anything, the anti-religious activity 
of the Government has strengthened devotion to the 


Catholic, Serbian Orthodox and Moslem faiths. In - 


Czechoslovakia the vendetta against Catholicism has 
been unsuccessful. Collaborationist priests are avoided 
and church attendance is high. 


The extraordinary vitality of Catholicism in Poland, 


where 97 per cent of the people are Catholic and the 
majority regularly frequent Mass and the sacraments, 
has caused the Communists to proceed very cautiously, 
Only in Hungary have the Communists been success- 
ful in planting an increasing number of “peace priests’ 
in Church positions. 

Reports from some of the traditionally Catholic 
countries of Western Europe are not too encouraging, 
An estimate from 93-per-cent Catholic Austria indi- 
cates that only one-third of the people are practising 


their religion. A hopeful sign is the rise of militant | 


Catholicism among young men. In Italy, the Church 
“is not losing out,” though the “cold war” seems to 
have chilled the faith of those who were already weak. 
In Spain, Church authorities find religious practice 
“unsatisfactory,” while in Portugal they say it is in- 
creasing. As for France, a survey reported in AMERICA 
for Sept. 26, 1953 (pp. 619-20) showed that while 94 
per cent of the French are baptized Catholics, only 
one-third of adult Catholics make their Easter duty. 
Rural Catholics are by far the most faithful. 
Vocations are seriously declining in Austria, where 


the dioceses of Vienna and Carinthia have more 
churches than priests. Postwar unrest, the poverty of ; 


priests and the very success of Catholic Action in Italy 
in providing a lay apostolate have contributed to a 
serious drop in religious vocations. Spain has a similar 


problem. Mexico and Central America have a shortage | 


of priests, although religious practice is improving. 
Priestly vocations in Poland are on the increase. The 
same is true of Ireland, where religion flourishes. 

In West Germany, the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands there seem to be some gains for Catholi- 
cism. Surprisingly, the Catholic Church in Canada is 
doing little better than holding its own. The bright 
spot is the large growth among the Ukrainian and 
Greek Catholics, for whom specially prepared priests 
are being provided. 

On balance, the Times survey is encouraging in 
demonstrating the continuing strength of Catholicism. 
But there are many weak spots. 
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President Eisenhower is facing up to what will proba- 
bly be his toughest fight as he presents to Congress 
his package of bills (five in all) on foreign trade. The 
Randall Committee on this subject has presented a 
majority report, with which the President is known 
to be in accord. He has also made known his tariff 
philosophy in a special message to Congress. More- 
over, he has, on this occasion, reverted to the common 
Roosevelt-Truman practice of having his own execu- 
tive staff write these bills instead of allowing Congress 
to write them. 

In his numerous public statements on tariffs, Mr. 
Eisenhower has shown himself to be that political 
anomaly, a low-tariff Republican. His party has always 
been for high, protective tariffs, while the Democrats 
were traditionally for “tariff for revenue only.” How- 
ever, many Democrats have veered over to the Repub- 
lican side, and some Republicans have taken the 
Democratic line. 

The President’s line is very simple, so simple, in 
fact, that it looks at first sight like a truism: “If you 
want to export your surplus goods, you have to im- 
port.” In other words, if you want to sell your products 
to countries abroad (for dollars, of course), then those 
countries must have dollars to buy them with. The 
only way they can earn dollars is selling their own 
products to us, by themselves or in a three-corner 
deal, for dollars, of course. 

It follows that to maintain our own exports we 
have to make it easier for others to have dollars, 
by easing our markets for them. 

The political difficulty with this theory is that, as 
presented by the economists, it considers the national 
economy as a whole, while the politicians primarily 
consider particular questions their own sections or 
special interests. They cannot help seeing that while 
the whole economy may be helped statistically, some 
special industries may be ruined by letting in foreign 
products. 

It was in part to alleviate this situation that Secre- 
tary Cordell Hull, a long-time low-tariff man, proposed 
the reciprocal-tariff plan, by which certain countries 
would be given lower tariffs on specific products, in 
return for similar favors from them, while other coun- 
tries would enjoy similar favors on ,other products. 
Thus the whole economy was not directly affected by 
the plan. 

The law on reciprocal tariffs lapses this year. The 
President has asked its extension for three years. The 
chances are he will not get this; he may have to com- 
promise on one year. Other parts of his program may 
suffer amendments, but he will probably get most of 
it, if he fights for it. The bills deeply divide both 
Parties, Witrrw Parsons 


Priests interested in the work of the Outdoor Aposto- 
late will meet April 27-29 at St. Joseph-of-the-Pines 
Hospital, Southern Pines, N. C., for their 8th annual 
convention. There priests engaged in motor-chapel 
work, street preaching and allied efforts, and those 
interested in promoting such work, will exchange in- 
formation and experiences. 

B® The Social Science Research Council (New York) 
has made a grant of $1,225 for a study of Catholic 
interracial work. Miss Mary Kruse, junior at Trinity 
College, Washington, received $625 for the purpose of 
making the study. Dr. John J. O'Connor, professor of 
history at Georgetown University and president of the 
Washington Catholic Interracial Council, and Sister 
Miriam Therese, professor of sociology at Trinity Col- 
lege, who will jointly supervise the study, received 
$600. The study will deal with the 24 Catholic Inter- 
racial Councils which have been established since 
1934, and with allied activities. 

p> Msgr. Joseph M. Pernicone, pastor of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel Church, the Bronx, N. Y., was ap- 
pointed on April 14 an Auxiliary Bishop of New York. 
Msgr. Pernicone was born in Enna, Sicily, attended 
Cathedral College, New York, and St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, Yonkers, and was ordained in 1926. 

pe A School of Business Administration, patterned on 
that of Harvard, has been presented to the Catholic 
University of Sao Paulo, Brazil, by the Matazarro 
family of that city. With the school goes an endowment 
of $12 million dollars. The school is named after Fran- 
cisco Matazarro, who, born 100 years ago in Sicily, 
came to Brazil as a penniless immigrant and died in 
1937 as one of Latin America’s greatest and wealthiest 
businessmen. During his life he was created a Papal 
Count for his generosity to the Church. 

p> The International Union of Christian Renaissance 
will hold its annual conference Aug. 18-25 at Passo 
della Mendola, near Bolzano, Italy. Founded in 1950, 
the union is composed of men and women, mostly 
drawn from the professions, who strive to exercise a 
wider and deeper Christian influence in their profes- 
sional life. The U. S. representative is Mrs. Helene 
Froelicher, 208 Crest Rd., Ridgewood, N. J. 

B® Men and women students visiting Europe this 
summer are invited to sign up for one of the three 
pilgrimages being conducted by the Youth Section of 
Pax Christi, official Catholic movement for interna- 
tional understanding. This year’s program includes 
journeys on foot to St. James of Compostella, July 11- 
28; to Notre Dame de Puy, Aug. 2-16; to Our Lady of 
Walsingham, Aug. 22-Sept. 5. The theme of discussions 
en route will be “Spirituality of Action for Peace.” For 
details write Routes of Peace, c/o Pax Christi, 5 rue 
Mabillon, Paris VIIIe. C. K. 
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Joy with Christ risen 


One of the most thrilling moments in the whole cycle 
of the Roman liturgy is the one when the ancient 
melody of the Exsultet is intoned on Holy Saturday 
morning. It is the first glad cry of the Paschal season. 
It seems to dispel the somber, penitential mood of 
Lent, and it greets the Risen Christ as He comes tri- 
umphant from the tomb. While wide-eyed altar boys 
gape at the unwonted flow of festal song, the deacon 
of the Mass chants that loveliest of hymns of pure 
joy, bidding the angel citizens of heaven and the 
secret council-chambers of God exult in the mighty 
affirmation of Life’s victory over Death. 

In his Holy Week (published by Sheed and Ward, 
New York), Msgr. Ronald Knox gives us the best 
translation of the Exsultet we have seen. The lines 
calling on the earth itself to rejoice (you will find the 
Latin text of them adorning AMeEnrIca’s cover this 
week) are rendered by Monsignor Knox in English 
phrasing which catches the majesty of the Latin: 
“Bathed in that bright sunshine, let earth too rejoice; 
splendors of the eternal King all about her, nothing 
of her orb but feels the shadows gone.” 

For the Eastertide of this fateful year of the hydro- 
gen age we think these lines of the cosmic paean to 
be peculiarly appropriate. They serve to remind us 
that, awesome as may be the effulgence of the bomb, 
the radiance of Jesus Christ risen from the tomb in- 
comparably outshines even the fireball unleashed on a 
deserted atoll in the Pacific. 

If we are afraid—and who is not?—let us remember 
that Christ the Lord has put fear to flight. If darkness 
seems about to descend over our race and its proud 
civilization, have confidence: He is still the Light of 
the World. He has risen. Death could not bind Him. 
He has kept His word, and on Easter morning the 
brightness of His resurrected body chased the miasmal 
cloudbanks of despair from the whole surface of our 
globe, from the hearts of all men who do not harden 
themselves against Him. 

Haec nox est .. . So runs the refrain of the Exsultet. 
In our times the night is dark indeed, as fear and 
desperation stalk abroad among us. Some succeed in 
finding a compartment in their minds for the anxiety 
oppressing them, and wall it up there. We do not talk 
of these thermonuclear horrors. It has become a point 
of good manners to turn the conversational tables on 
anyone who insists on chattering of war, evacuation or 
the uses of heavy hydrogen. 

Haec nox est .. . This is our night of uncertainty. 
Our statesmen at Geneva are setting out again on the 
long road of negotiation, if not of lasting peace. There 
are wars and rumors of wars. We ask bitterly what 
the future holds, and many are prone to conclude: “If 
the dead do not rise, ‘let us eat and drink for tomor- 
row we shall die’” (I Cor. 15:82). 

Haec nox est ... But the dead do rise! Christ’s tri- 
umph over Death fills Eastertide with Paschal joy. In 
the glorious words of the Exsultet’s climax: 
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Never was night so blessed as this. It is the very 
time, the very hour of Christ’s rising from the 
dead ... This is the night foretold in prophecy 

. a night sanctified, our misdeeds banishing, 
our guilt assoiling, of sinners the pardon, of 
mourners the consolation. Now feuds are forgot- 
ten, now friendships are a-fashioning, now is the 
pride of tyrants brought low. 


Though we may be called to be crucified with Him, to 


be buried with Him, we know that with Him we shall } 


also rise again. 

For from this night there comes the Light that 
scatters all our darkness. The grave where they laid 
Him is open. The riven rock marks the tomb that could 
not contain Him. His long Passion and bloody Death 
are things of the past. Realizing that now all is well 
with Him whose every wound has now been changed 
into a stripe of glory, we know that, come what may, 
all will be well with us. In fact, all is well with us now. 
For in view of what is to come, what matter the tears 
and trials of today? “If with this life only in view we 
have had hope in Christ,” says St. Paul (I Cor. 15:19), 
“we are of all men the most to be pitied.” 

May He come to all of us this Paschaltide, as once 
He came to His Mother and His disciples in the Upper 
Room. Standing in our midst, may He say to us as He 
said to them: “Peace be to you!” 


Limits of authority 
in the classroom 


Every teacher in every school has to decide how to 
use the authority which goes with being an adult in 


charge of the education of young children or adoles- | 


cents. By “authority,” we mean the moral right to 
oblige others to obey. Ever since “child-centered” 
psychology became the vogue in educational circles, 
the trend, at least in non-Catholic schools, has been 
away from the use of authority in the classroom. As in 
American homes and American society generally, the 
emphasis has been on freedom. 

This trend has posed special problems for American 
Catholic teachers. Priests and especially religious are 
accustomed from their own course of training, both in 
and outside of the classroom, to obedience. Though 
every good pedagog learns from personal experience 
where to strike a workable balance between freedom 
and authority, it is probably true that many teachers 
in Catholic schools start with a certain bias in favor 
of authority. A few suggestions on this subject are 
always in order. 
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Let it be said at once that no realistic investigator of 
this problem questions the necessity of at least a 
minimum degree of discipline in the classroom. It can 
be admitted, too, that some teachers are able to allow 
more freedom than others. They win cooperation from 
young people by such gifts as their ability to interest 
them and their personal winsomeness, Whether such 
personal endowments are always a proper substitute 
for authority can certainly be debated, but that is 
another question. 

The evil to avoid, it seems, is the use of authority 
merely for its own sake. The purpose of authority is 
always the good of the governed, individually and as 
a group. It is no small part of the educational process 
to illustrate this truth in everyday practice. For any- 
one to “enjoy” authority as a purely personal preroga- 
tive is hardly Christian. “I am in the midst of you,” 
the Master has taught us, “as one who serves.” 

Since all education should liberalize the unfolding 
human personality, it would seem that the proper 
environment of education is that of ordered freedom. 
Research has shown that the “socially integrative” or 
more “democratic” type of teacher gets better results 
than the “dominative” personality. Learners must be 
taught to trust, not fear, their teachers; to love, not 
loathe, the learning process. 

In an article in this issue, the Editor suggests a 
simple test of good teaching. It is whether students 
learn to ask the right questions. There are, of course, 
other simple tests. One is whether students learn to 
like their studies. Students should not be encouraged 
to drop a subject just because it doesn’t intrigue them. 
But unless they develop a fondness for some subjects, 
they will scarcely progress on their own after they 
leave school. 

This, in fact, might be another simple test of good 
teaching: do students “follow through” after they close 
their textbooks and put away their “lab” equipment for 
the last time? Do they give signs of having acquired 
enduring intellectual, religious and cultural interests 
while under the authority of their teachers? 

This is not to underestimate the moral virtues they 
may have acquired by having been “put through their 
paces,’ or the lasting value of disciplined training in 
various subjects. It is merely to ask whether the school- 
ing they have received has been, not just good, but 
truly excellent. 


Campus cooperation 
without compromise 


Interreligious cooperation in colleges and universities, 
though attended by many difficulties, is important 
for Catholics as well as for all others who believe in 
God. The present Holy Father has frequently exhorted 
all men of good will to unite in an effort to achieve 
social conditions conducive to religious living. 

This cooperative social effort of religiously minded 
men can, and should, start on the college level. Espe- 


cially in the larger universities there are problems 
which can be answered only by religiously motivated 
men joining together for the common welfare. This 
does not imply common worship or any sort of relig- 
ious compromise. Such cooperation can lay the basis 
for intelligent work in after school years for the 
common good of society. 

And Crown Thy Good, published by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews (381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 25¢), is a blueprint for such 
campus cooperation. It offers a frank appraisal of the 
history of such efforts in this country, the difficulties 
and dangers to be avoided, the best administrative 
and organizational procedures to follow and the good 
results which can be expected. The limitations as well 
as the opportunities of such interreligious cooperation 
are carefully outlined. 

The authors admit that there are still areas where 
a “dominant Protestant tradition strives to maintain 
the privileges of a quasi-establishment.” Even more 
common, they say, “is the attempt to resolve all sharp 
differences by appeal to a sentimental harmonism 
whose presuppositions (when discovered ) are remark- 
ably like those of nineteenth-century liberalism.” It is 
understandable that our bishops in such areas would 
be opposed to most forms of cooperation. 

The last decade has seen an increase in the number 
of colleges, especially those of larger enrolments, 
where religious differences are respected and coopera- 
tion in social projects implies no compromise of prin- 
ciples. Cooperation in such an atmosphere offers well- 
instructed Catholic collegians an opportunity to work 
with other men of good will against secularism and 
communism and for common civic and educational 
objectives. 

Interreligious cooperation, as sponsored by NCCJ, 
should imply no effort to resolve theological differ- 
ences or reduce faith to a lowest common denominator. 
Assimilation is not the aim of such a program. The 
objective must be a morally sound civic and social 
order. Belief in God and His moral law are the neces- 
sary suppositions of such joint action. The authors of 
the manual state that the highest kind of cooperation 
will be that which “yields parallel action in the relig- 
ious sphere and joint action in the social and inter- 
national field.” 

Catholics cannot join in interreligious worship. 
Neither do they take part, except with permission, 
rarely given, in interreligious theological discussions. 
But they can cooperate, and do in many areas, with 
persons of different affiliations with a view to effective 
social action. 

Participation by Catholics in common works for the 
general good is a dictate of charity. It is also necessary, 
not only because Catholics must work for the good 
of society, but because apart from such cooperation— 
especially in our country—a healthy moral order cannot 
be achieved. Before they engage in such enterprises 
they should get a firm grasp of both Catholic religious 
and social doctrine. 
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Pacific Nato might do it 


The Dulles-Eden agreement, announced April 13, to 
“examine the possibilities” of a Pacific Nato pact 
should relieve a lot of worries. To many who watched 
Secretary Dulles with mounting uneasiness during 
the preceding fortnight, he seemed to be carrying his 
“risk” diplomacy too far. Now it appears that it was 
most carefully calculated. 

In his Overseas Press Club address of March 29, 
Mr. Dulles discussed the risks involved in threatening 
the Russian and/or Chinese Communists with “united 
action” if they moved in on Southeast Asia. 

That very passage of the Secretary’s speech involved 
him in a whole series of diplomatic risks. By suggest- 
ing a joint warning to world communism in Asia and 
“united action” by the “whole free community,” he 
risked wrecking the Geneva conference on Korea and 
Indo-China, scheduled to begin April 26. Talking like 
that right after Britain’s H-bomb jitters, he risked 
wrecking what remained of Anglo-American unity by 
another unilateral action. He also risked eventual in- 
volvement of U. S. troops in an uglier Korea, and even 
risked setting off the final World War. 

Why did Secretary Dulles feel forced to risk so 
much? The answer seems to lie back in the Berlin 
Conference of Big Four Foreign Ministers which 
ended February 19. The conferees reported a complete 
stalemate on Austria and Germany, but proposed a 
conference at Geneva “for the purpose of reaching a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question.” They also 
announced—almost as an afterthought, it seemed— 
that “the problem of restoring peace in Indo-China 
shall also be discussed.” 

The decision to add Indo-China to the Geneva 
agenda was not taken until the closing days of the 
conference. Why did Mr. Dulles become a party to it? 
With the advantage of hindsight, it looks to us as if 
he was trapped into it by the man whose cleverness 
he has so often acknowledged, Vyacheslav Molotov. 
It was the Russian Foreign Minister who suggested at 
the very outset of the meeting that a Big Five confer- 
ence (including Red China) be held to discuss ways 
of “relieving international tensions.” Two days later, 
in an obvious attempt to split the Allies, he casually 
suggested that Indo-China might be one of the topics. 
The hook was baited, and French Foreign Minister 
Bidault bit. 

M. Bidault was under tremendous pressure to bring 
back from Berlin some basis for hope that France 
could disengage herself from the quicksands of Indo- 
China. Unless he did, he would stand no chance of 
winning ratification of the European Defense treaty. 
Almost certainly he used this argument with Mr. 
Dulles, still committed to insistence on pre-Geneva 
ratification of EDC. At any rate, he did persuade Mr. 
Dulles to accept Molotov’s offer, a feat for which M. 
Bidault won acclaim on his return to Paris. 

Secretary Dulles agreed with reluctance, and only 
after his colleagues accepted his stipulation that only 
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Korea and Indo-China be discussed, with priority 
given to Korea. The events he set in train, all painful 
to Mr. Dulles, thereafter moved rapidly. 

What happened as soon as Red China was assured a 
seat at Geneva, even one not upholstered by full 
accreditation, should have been anticipated. It began 
at once to bolster its bargaining position. As Mr, 
Dulles testified somewhat plaintively to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House, the Vietminh forces 
were turned almost overnight from guerrillas into a 
field army by huge contributions of Chinese manpower 
and matériel. The attack on Dienbienphu was 
launched. Its ferocity and finesse, while not daunting 
the defenders, deepened the defeatism of the home 
front. French voices rose in a clamor for a negotiated 
settlement—at any price the United States could be 
prevailed upon to pay. 

Unfortunately for France—and for Mr. Dulles—the 
United States could not be counted on to pay the 
Chinese asking price—relaxation of trade curbs, diplo- 
matic recognition, and/or designation as representa- 
tive of China in the United Nations. Surely the politi- 
cal impossibility of changing American public opinion 
on this point must have been recognized at Berlin. Its 
full import does not seem to have hit Mr. Dulles until 
Gen, Paul Ely, fresh from a front-line survey in Indo- 
China and a briefing by the Quai d'Orsay, told him 
that France had no hope of victory in Indo-China. Mr. 
Dulles at once embarked on his fortnight of calculated 
risks, which ended with his sudden flight to confer 
with the British and the French. 

The Secretary has a right to rejoice over the com- 
promise he and Anthony Eden hammered out. At one 
stroke it cuts through several of the toughest knots 
in the tangled Far Eastern situation. It removes 
British irritation at being excluded from ANZUS, the 
Pacific defense alliance we formed with Australia 
and New Zealand. It adroitly by-passes French refusal 
to “internationalize” the Indo-China question on the 
ground that it is a “domestic concern,” by making 
over-all Southeast Asian defense a project “within the 
framework of the United Nations.” Thus it will reduce 
France’s temptation to sell out through a negotiated 
settlement. It answers our allies’ legitimate demands 
that they should not be involved in U. S. military ac- 
tion—which in turn might involve “massive retaliation” 
—without prior consultation. Finally, it resolves rather 
neatly the self-contradictory Far Eastern policy which 
has frustrated the United States for so long: the 
Janus-like policy of “disentanglement” from the Far 
East while professing to fear Red Chinese intentions. 

Our commitment to a Pacific Nato should reassure 
our allies who have wondered which face we would 
present in an emergency. It should prove a powerful 
substitute at Geneva for the “concessions” we could 
not even pretend to offer. 

Mr. Dulles’ Berlin blunder may turn out to be, in 
Paschal terms, a felix culpa. Out of that “happy fault” 
may yet come the salvation of the Far East and the 
security of the free world. 
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Role of the 
priest-expert 


Gabriel James 





Every ONCE IN A WHILE you hear someone 
object to priests who specialize in industrial relations 
or who are priest-poets, priest-architects or something 
similar. “Priests ought to administer the sacraments 
and instruct people in religion,” the critics maintain; 
“priests should stick to their parochial work and leave 
these temporal activities to laymen who are experts 
in them.” This criticism of the “priest-expert” is voiced 
even by otherwise well-informed Catholics. 

Today there are priest-experts in all sorts of activi- 
ties on the American scene and there will be, and 
should be, an increasing number of them. The mis- 
understanding that so frequently surrounds them can 
be cleared up in great part by a few reflections on the 
problems they are seeking to solve. 

It is clearly man’s natural inclination and duty to 
search out with all his ability every nuance of knowl- 
edge concerning both God and His creatures. Alexis 
Carrel considered this point in his Reflections on Life. 
There he rightly pointed out that man has at hand 
today the means to develop very swiftly his knowledge 
of the physical world. But man, he insists, shouldn’t 
forget that emphasis must be placed always on the 
total development of the human personality. Not only 
should we strive to detect the most remote star, 
identify the most elusive virus, understand the most 
intricate brain impulse and bring under control the 
most unmanageable causes of social disorganization. 
We must also strive for the greatest individual and 
collective moral perfection and sanctity. 

This goal of all our striving may seem impossible to 
attain. Yet to “unite all things in Christ” is the task 
we are put on earth to accomplish. To work toward 
its accomplishment we must integrate every human 
concern in the divine plan—or what Pope Pius XII has 
called, in his all-comprehensive term, “the Christian 
order.” 

In his administration of the sacraments, the priest 
is particularly charged with the work of sacrifice and 
with helping individual men save their souls. Even in 
that very task the priest is not working exclusively 
for the individual, but also for the corporate good of 
the entire mystical body. Beyond this preoccupation, 
the priest (not, however, every priest) is and should 
be actively concerned with the advancement of knowl- 
edge other than theological. This truth seems to be 
self-evident. For by the rite of ordination a man does 
not lose his identity as a human person. He is still 
bound, like everyone else, to develop his whole person- 
ality, and for the same reasons. 

At least some priests ought to be leaders in scholarly 


Gabriel James is the nom de plume of a diocesan 
priest who studied abroad and has written before 
for America. His article deals with the intellectual 
leadership of priests in fields other than philosophy 
and theology. The other articles in this Annual Edu- 
cation Issue deal with other phases of the general 
theme of the 51st meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association in Chicago during Easter 
Week, “Planning for Our Educational Needs.” 


research in fields other than theology. For one thing, 
such knowledge is a perfection in its own right, one 
facet of the brilliance of Him who is Truth itself. A 
priest is in many ways exceptionally well-qualified for 
the disinterested pursuit of truth, being free of the 
temporal ambitions which often becloud this pursuit. 

Every priest, of course, must be a man of God. His 
prime purpose must be to draw souls to God. But the 
means he adopts can be, and indeed must be, highly 
varied, as varied as the needs of human souls. Many 
of the most talented men and women in America and 
millions of their admirers have never found God. Yet 
they have found precious nuggets of His truth, with- 
out even knowing it for His. The priest-scientist, for 
example, merely by being both a priest and a scientist, 
helps such persons to see that the truth they love is 
but part of a larger system of truth, with God at its 
center. 

The idea that a priest should enter through the 
doors of the unknowing and lead them out through his 
own (to use the metaphor of the old spiritual writers ) 
is in no way new. Let your light shine before men is an 
ancient instruction and from the highest Authority. 
Its application, however, must be accented differently 
from age to age. In this day the American priest does 
well to take it to heart. 

Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia University, 
had a few words to say recently on his university’s 
bicentennial theme, “Man’s Right to Knowledge and 
the Free Use Thereof.” He stated clearly enough that 
the task of the university is the eternal pursuit of 
truth. But he is wary, as is many another American 
educator, of “dogmatism,” fearing that a man’s mind 
is not free if he has already accepted a “party line.” 

Dr. Kirk specifically referred to Communists. One 
can’t help inferring that the American intellectual 
doesn’t trust Catholics, either, when it comes to the 
free pursuit of truth. It is no secret that non-Catholics 
often take a dim view of the scholarly virtues of 
Catholics. For whatever reasons—historical, social, edu- 
cational and above all financial—American Catholics 
lag behind in graduate-level and research studies in 
many fields. The point has been well made, it seems to 
me, that, generally speaking, American Catholic col- 
leges and universities are not on a par with others in 
sponsoring research activities. In fact, except for some- 
what isolated instances, one can hardly say that there 
exists a vigorous Catholic intellectual life in this 
country. 

Non-Catholics are often total strangers to things 
Catholic. Many will not I'sten to our theology or our 
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philosophy (the Church’s stand on ethics as applied 
to marriage, for example) because they are for the 
most part convinced that others before them have 
long since examined the Church’s positions on all these 
things and found them to be without merit, or at least 
without sufficient merit to bother with. 

When I was a seminarian, a classmate, having read 
a book by a prominent Scotch mathematician, was con- 
vinced that the volume contained cosmological errors. 
The seminarian wrote to the author, with whom he 
kept up a correspondence for some time. My friend 
asked the Scot to read one or two philosophers on the 
points at issue—Aquinas for one. The mathematician 
objected that he really could not be expected to do 
that. There were, he replied, at least a —_ 


the empirical science of sociology proper, in either 
case. 

The importance of priest-biologists or priest-sociol. 
ogists, however, is enhanced by the circumstance that 
no field of science exists in an airtight compartment 
all by itself. All are part of the great vista of ever. 
expanding knowledge men are acquiring and have 
continually to keep in true perspective. A philosophical 
and theological mind, wedded to the mind of a biolo. 
gist or sociologist, is better fitted for the understand. 
ing and presentation of the total truth than the mind 
steeped in a single specialty. j 

No class or profession, of course, has a monopoly of 
scholarship. However, the philosophical and theologi- 

cal training of priests enables them to - 





half-dozen full professors of philosophy 
in universities in the British Isles, all 
of whom had deprecated the influence 
and the pertinence of those philoso- 
phers. Consequently, he concluded, he 
did not feel justified in going over that 
ground again. 

That attitude seems to be common. 
It is not so much one of deliberately 
disparaging the Catholic mind as of 
conscientiously feeling that there is no 
Catholic position worthy of further in- 
vestigation. Things are better than they 
were, but this assumption is still wide- 
spread. 

The skeleton in the closet at which non-Catholic 
intellectuals start is Catholic dogma. By very defini- 
tion dogma is unchangeable. Dogma is revealed truth 
defined by the Church. In one sense, it is narrowing. 
Many people, even some Catholics, do not understand 
either the nature and necessity of dogma, or the fact 
of dogmatic evolution, which, it must be insisted, is 
not substantial change. Theological dogma is a form 
of truth unknowable by the methodologies to which 
non-Catholic scholars are exclusively devoted. It really 
takes a theologian-mathematician to explain it to a 
secular mathematician, or a theologian-social scientist 
to explain it to a secular social scientist. Only a Catho- 
lic whose competence a secular scholar recognizes in 
his own field can win the sympathetic attention of 
secular scholars to an explanation of what dogma 
means and why we believe dogmas. 

The question is often raised: is there such a thing 
as “Catholic” biology or “Catholic” sociology? Intrin- 
sically, science is science, not theology or philosophy; 
hence, there cannot be such a thing as “Catholic” 
biology. If by “sociology” one means the purely empiri- 
cal observation of social phenomena, the same would 
have to be said of it. Of course, Catholics could regard 
some social problems as more worth investigating 
than others because of their moral significance. And 
in so far as social studies involve theories of the na- 
ture of man, a Catholic sociologist would work from 
different assumptions than many non-Catholic soci- 
ologists. These assumptions, however, do not belong to 
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perform an essential function of schol- 
arship not easily performed by others; 














that of keeping all knowledge in its 
proper place within the hierarchy of 
learning. Laymen also can, and where 
possible should learn to, perform this 
function. 

In fact, one of the most important 
roles priest-experts can perform is that 
of assisting their learned colleagues to 
piece together into an intelligible Chris. 
tian pattern all the knowledge we have 
acquired and the new knowledge con- 
tinually being acquired. One of the 

' great virtues of Catholic higher educa- 
tion is that, with the help of priest-specialists in other 
disciplines than philosophy and theology, its faculties 
are able to achieve this necessary integration. Even if 
our Catholic colleges and universities could get along . 
without the teaching services of such priest-scholars 
(which they cannot), they could hardly achieve this 
integration without them. Catholic lay scholars rely , 
on priest-scholars in their own fields to help them 
grasp this larger perspective, just as priest-scholars 
rely heavily on lay colleagues for fuller grounding in 
scientific matters. Even within the Church, priests and 
laymen compliment each other as scholars. 

The imperative necessity of priest-experts in fields 
other than philosophy and theology therefore rests on 
a very wide and deep foundation, buttressed by cen- 
turies of experience. The Church has always had 
eminent priest-experts in non-philosophical and non- 
theological disciplines. The roster of priest-astrono- 
mers, for example, is long. St. Albertus Magnus, the 
great Dominican, devoted considerable time to natural 
science. Abbot Mendel, an Augustinian, discovered 
the laws of heredity which bear his name. In our own 
day, Abbé LeMaitre attained a world-wide reputation, 
recognized by Dr. Einstein himself, in the field of rela- 
tivity. Such priest-experts are great ornaments of the 
Church. 

Nor has the United States been lacking in priests 
whose scientific accomplishments have won recogni- 
tion from the world of science. The late Rev. Julius A. 
Nieuwland, C.S.C., of Notre Dame in chemistry, the 
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late Rev. John Cooper of Catholic University in an- 
thropology and Rev. James B. Macelwane, S.J., of St. 
Louis University in seismology come immediately to 
mind. So does the late Msgr. John A. Ryan of Catholic 
University. For a country our size we certainly do not 
have enough, but all honor to those we do have. 

Nor should consideration of priest-experts be limited 
to academicians, even those whose influence has run 
far beyond university circles. We have many priest- 
experts in social work, for example, whose role in their 
communities goes much further than over-all adminis- 
tration of the welfare work of their dioceses. Other 
priests are widely recognized as authorities in indus- 
trial relations. Most numerous, of course, are priests 
who have attained high standing in educational circles. 

As a matter of fact, the highly constricted view of 
the proper role of the priest would not even allow for 
a life of scholarship in philosophy and theology. This 
view is based on a serious misconception of the mission 
of the Church herself, and of Catholicism itself—espe- 
cially its social mission, so incessantly promoted by 
recent Vicars of Christ. To paraphrase the Latin poet 
Terence, nothing is alien to the Church and her priest- 
hood which intimately affects man’s well-being and 
the basic human problem of weaving together all the 
strands of human interests and concerns into a relig- 
ious pattern of life. 

The direct ministry is central to the Church’s mis- 
sion, of course. But it needs support from all sides. 


Otherwise the souls whom the parish priest tries to 
unite with God through his functions are torn asunder 
from the divine order under the impact of forces over 
which he has no control. The lives pastors try to Chris. 
tianize are surreptitiously but irresistibly secularized, 
The ultimate pastoral purpose of the priest-expert, by 
rounding out the work of the parish priest and pro. 
tecting it from demolition by outside forces, is to 
enable it to perdure and develop. As a parish priest 
myself, I would like to see many more priest-experts, 
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To ANYONE like the present writer, whose work 
consists of assembling data on where the Catholic 
educational system in this country is going, one need 
stands out above all others: the present situation calls 
for a “new look” at our facilities and prospects. Unless 
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we begin now to revise our programs and plans, per- 
haps even radically, we are headed for extremely 
serious trouble before very long. 


Risinc TiWE OF ENROLMENTS 


The first fact which commands our attention is un- 
deniable. This is the fact that the American school 
system as a whole will soon be submerged under a 
flood of increasing enrolments unless we raise the 
levees to cope with the rising tide. By 1970 the total 
number of students in the nation’s schools, according 
to the best-informed estimates, will range from 60 to 
100 per cent larger than it is today. The increase in 
the number of Catholic children of school age will be 
particularly large. This sharp rise will result from the 
climbing birth-rates of the 1940s and 1950s. There is 
nothing conjectural about the swelling of enrolments, 
though the precise volume will depend on the birth- 
rate from now on. 

Now the significance of this plain fact of swelling 
volumes of students arises from the further fact, also 
well-grounded in statistics, that only about 44 per 
cent of our Catholic children today are getting their 
elementary, high-school and college education in Cath- 
olic schools. In other words, the big jump in the school 
population can be foreseen at a time when the gross 
inadequacy of our present facilities, even for present 
needs, is a proven fact. 

If we project our needs only to 1961, a mere seven 
years hence, we can calculate a need for 60,000 more 
teachers in Catholic schools than we now have— 
merely to continue to meet the needs of the same 
proportion of Catholics we now have in Catholic 
schools. Moreover, just to keep from losing ground, 
proportionately, we shall have to finance and build 
43,000 additional classrooms by 1961. 

We are not faced with an emergency. We are faced 
with the necessity (unless we are to lose ground) of 
coping with a rising tide of students pressuring, year 
after year, one after another, the 16 levels of Catholic 
schooling, from first grade through college. It will hit 
the top level 16 years from now, that is, in the school 
year 1969-70. 

Is this more than a guess? It certainly is. We already 
have, in this year 1953-54, almost twice as many 
children in the first grade of our Catholic elementary 
schools as we have in eighth grade. Our peak first- 
grade enrolment will not come until 1959, when the 
record birth-rate of last year will show up among 
first-graders. The students who will crowd our schools 
are not mere statistical projections. Enough of them 
have already been born during the past few years 
to prove where we are heading. Nor is that all. The 
babies born in 1948, the first year we exceeded three 
million births, will be getting married and having 
children of their own shortly after’ 1970. So there is 
really no end in sight for the large-scale expansion of 
our school population. 

Even if we could somehow manage to finance the 
building of 43,000 additional classrooms by 1961, we 
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shall be confronted with a still more serious problem— 
a teacher shortage. Up to now, our teacher shortages 
have been acute on the elementary level, where they 
have been met to some extent by the transfer to the 
lower grades of teachers trained for high-school work. 
Beginning next year, however, the wartime increase 
in births will begin to be reflected in our high schools, 
with practically no end in sight. So the needs con- 
fronting us are nothing short of appalling. Everyone 
would have to agree that up to now no ways of meeting 
them at all commensurate to their dimensions have 
even been suggested. 


RapICAL OVERHAULING CALLED For 


It is conceded that against the backdrop of our tradi- 
tional pattern of eight years of grade school, four 
years of high school and four years of college, there 
simply is no solution to the problem of providing 
enough buildings, classrooms and properly trained 
teachers to cope with twice as many students as we 
now have in the Catholic school system in this coun- 
try. Hence Catholic educators, here and there, have 
been advocating radical surgery on our Catholic body 
educational. Some propose eliminating a year toward 
the end of elementary school. Others would lop off a 
year somewhere between elementary school and the 
first two years of high school. Still others would cut 
out a year between the last two years of high school 
and the first two years of college. Some even contend 
that our slogan, “Every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school,” should be amended to run “Every Catholic 
adolescent in a Catholic high school.” This would 
mean curtailing elementary in favor of secondary 
schools. Others suggest limiting expansion at the most 
costly level, that of Catholic higher education. 

While all of these suggestions would ameliorate 
the situation looming up before us, they are all palli- 
atives rather than cures. The purpose of this article is 
to propose a much more radical remedy. Even if it 
would not solve the problem, it would have the ad- 
vantage, in my opinion, of vastly improving the 
entire Catholic educational system of the United 
States. At least the proposal seems worth tossing into 
the hopper for whatever it is worth. We have reached 
the hour of decision. It is of the utmost importance 
that we reach a decision in full view of all the alterna- 
tives. Merely to expand the old system without asking 
ourselves whether it might prove to be quite obsolete 
by the time we had doubled its size, would be a 
tragedy. 

Those who argue in favor of a radical overhauling 
of the entire structure of American Catholic education 
(at least the far-flung elementary and high-school 
components of it) contend that the American pattern 
of schooling itself is inconsistent with what we now 
know about child development and the learning proc- 
ess. From a psychological point of view, there is little 
to recommend our 8-4-4 lock-step system. Our eight- 
grade elementary school came into existence at a time 
when we knew little about individual differences, 
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about child development and about the psychological 
factors underlying learning. 

The eight-grade system was built on the assumption 
that there are a given number of specified essential 
facts and skills which everyone must master regardless 
of his or her ability. Moreover, it assumed that there 
is one best means of achieving this mastery: that there 
is a standard method of learning and a set pattern of 
experience to which every child is to be exposed in 
acquiring the understandings, attitudes and skills ex- 
pected of all. The system—as a system—pays little heed 
to what we know about what individualizes children, 
their differing backgrounds of experience and the 
different means by which some children learn more 
readily than do others. 

Yet we have stayed with the traditional eight-grade 
system of elementary schooling, partly because it is 
traditional and partly because it has proved to be 
relatively easy to administer. 


ence, achievement and learning facility. 


of each child’s school program. 


teaching personnel. 


A Mopest PRoposAL 


For obvious reasons, it would be idle to suggest 
that Catholic educators scrap the eight-grade elemen- 
tary school. All that is here proposed is that, before 
we plunge into the expansion program demanded by 
burgeoning enrolments, the best minds in Catholic 
education explore the possibility of overhauling our 
system in order to modernize it. They could consider 
abandoning the grade concept altogether in favor of 
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the fluid grouping of children according to ability, 
social and emotional maturity, background of experi- 


A prime responsibility of the teacher would be that 
of discovering the set of motivations best suited to 
each child. Emphasis would be on mastery and com. 
prehension. The rate of progress would differ from 
child to child, as would the simplicity or complexity 


The aim of this change would be to assure mastery 
of fundamentals and the elimination of gaps and 
needless duplication, in order to enable the Catholic 
school system, as expanded, to meet the needs of as - 
many children as possible and to meet them more 
fully. In other words, we should aim at a more . 
efficient use of our present and future facilities and 


Such a development could only take place, at the 
beginning, in the form of pilot projects. It would re. 
quire new and different teaching materials and teach. 
ing methods. The role of the teacher would become 
much more varied than it is at present. The emphasis 
on her role as guide, leader and friend would be in. 
creased. The assistance of fellow pupils at each level , 
of development would be utilized more than at pres- 
ent. “Working together” as a method of learning 
would be emphasized more. Upon the shoulders of the 
teacher would fall the role of chief motivator. She 
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In the course of setting up pilot projects of this 
modernized type of elementary schooling we would 
have to tackle another problem confronting Catholic 
education, just as it confronts public education. This 
is the relation of the school to the home and to the 
community. Both would have to be reintegrated into 
the role of the school by resuming their share of 
responsibility for the education of children. One reason 
why our school system is overburdened today is that 
it gets so little help from the home. This is both un- 
natural and exceedingly expensive. “Unloading” chil- 
dren on the school has been a costly experiment, which 
Catholic education will have to try to reverse. 

Perhaps even pilot experiments of this type would, 
in the beginning, entail seemingly insuperable prob- 
lems. If set up under promising and carefully selected 
circumstances, however, they might introduce a flex- 
ibility into American elementary education which 
would result in many savings. On educational grounds 
alone they would seem to be well worth trying. 

Catholic education could assume a leadership in 
overhauling American education which the public 
schools can hardly assume. They are often too big, 
to begin with. The whole public-school system, im- 
bedded as it is in the legal structure of cities, coun- 
ties and States, is very hard to change. Whether or 
not the proposal here suggested is seriously considered, 
some far-reaching changes might well be. For we are 
on the brink of great decisions. 


On asking 
the right questions 





Robert C. Hartnett 





To DEFINE IN ANY DETAIL the purposes ol 
Catholic education is as difficult as to define in any 
detail the purposes of Catholic lives—and for the same 
reasons. Essentially, of course, as Pope Pius XI de- 
clared in his Christian Education of Youth (1929), 
education consists in “preparing man for what he must 
be and do here below, in order to attain the sublime 
end for which he was created.” Speaking more 
broadly, the Holy Father described education in terms 
of “the perfecting of individuals and of society.” 
Pursuing this over-all purpose becomes a very com- 
plex business, because the perfection proper to one 
individual in any given society differs in many respects 
from the perfection proper to another individual, even 
in that same society. Though all men have the same 
ultimate destiny impressed upon their nature, they still 
enjoy considerable latitude in the choice of the human 
means they employ to attain it. Education, at the 
secondary and especially at the college and profes- 
sional levels, deals largely with these more or less 
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optional means. Whether a boy or girl should follow 
an academic or a vocational program in high school 
or a liberal-arts, nursing, business-administration, en. 
gineering or pre-professional curriculum in college 
will depend on a prudent estimate of his or her 
talents, temperament, interests, opportunities and f. 
nancial means. All of these factors spell out, for the 
individual student, some sort of individualized scholas. 
tic vocation. 

We all know how bafiling the choice of a course of 
studies can be. It is baffling because young people 


have so much trouble answering the No. 1 question 
which should guide their schooling: What shall I be? — 


To reply properly to that question requires prayerful 


reflection over a long period, wise counseling and the _ 


enlightenment and strengthening of divine grace. It 
involves asking oneself—frankly, honestly—the right 
questions. 

This leads to a further consideration. Since there 
are so many types of educational programs, how is 
anyone to know for certain that students following 
them are really undergoing a process of intellectual, 
moral and emotional maturing deserving to be called 


“educational”? Merely going through certain routines | 


on school premises is no guarantee that a young person 
is being educated. Getting a high-school or college 
diploma on graduation day is proof of success in hay- 
ing gone through these routines. It offers little proof 
that the graduate has been educated. 

What we badly need are fairly simple ways of de- 
tecting the difference between going through routines 
conventionally accepted as educational and experienc- 
ing the inward, hidden changes in which an education 


consists. One such test is learning to ask the right 


questions. 
Dr. Urban H. Fleege’s article in this issue on “Catho- 
lic education needs a ‘new look’” strikes me as a good 


example of asking the right questions. Every Catholic ' 


educator is agreed that the Catholic educational 
system in this country must prepare for a tremendous 
expansion. Dr. Fleege asks: should we merely multiply 
elementary and secondary schools of the kind we now 


have? Or should we start setting up ‘a quite different _ 


type of school? However these questions are answered, 
or whether any one answer can be given, the questions 
are the right questions to ask ourselves at this precise 
juncture. 

Let us ask another: in the Catholic educational 


system we now have, are students all along the line- | 


in elementary schools, high schools, colleges, convents, 
seminaries, professional and graduate schools—er- 
couraged to ask good questions? We put this query 
advisedly. It is said of some of our schools that teachers 
—some teachers—in them seem to resent being 
questioned. 

If this is true, why is it true? St. Thomas Aquinas 
built his Summa Theologica on an endless series of 
questions which probe ever more deeply into the sub- 
ject under discussion. The mood and tone of his peda- 
gogical technique was that of forever raising questions. 
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More than that: before giving his answer, St. Thomas 
adduced evidence showing that the opposite of what 
he intended to uphold seemed to be true. Far from 
discouraging objections, the scholastics thrived on 
them. Replying to serious objections formed an essen- 
tial element in their full exposition of what they re- 
garded as the truth. 

It goes without saying that students should not be 
encouraged to ask frivolous or silly questions, to put 
queries before trying to answer them themselves. Some 
questions reveal only ignorance and lack of applica- 
tion to assignments. Others are the finest fruit of seri- 
ous study. A student in a class in American history 
who inquires when Columbus discovered America 
should be referred to his textbook. A student who asks 
exactly how we know when Columbus discovered 
America deserves a prize. Any teacher who can tell 
him deserves a sabbatical year. 

Catholic education, it is sometimes said, makes a 
fetish of having the “right answers.” This is all right 
up to a point. Yet it easily subverts the learning 
process. To a great many questions, even in philosophy 
and theology, there is no agreed-upon right answer. It 
is often a great achievement to understand a difficult 
question and why there is no slot-machine response 
available. If a student wants to know the truth about 
how adult pagans all over the world actually attain 
the means of salvation, the truth is we don’t know 
precisely. If he learns why we don’t know—because 
God, who alone knows, hasn’t revealed how they ac- 
quire these means—he is learning a little theology. 

The present writer once used Cardinal Newman’s 
Idea of a University as a textbook in teaching freshman 
English to engineering students. One day a student 
remarked: “We had quite a pow-wow in the student 
lounge this noon. One of your students asked whether 
it was possible to philosophize about material objects.” 
This struck me then, as it still does, as an excellent 
question for a freshman engineer to ask. It proved 
that his mind was actually at work on Newman. 

Those who lecture before Catholic groups can pretty 
well judge their educational level by the questions 
they ask. Questions reveal how far the questioner has 
gone into the subject, how much reading, conversing 
and thinking he has done about it. People who know 
little about a subject are usually afraid to ask ques- 
tions. They do well to ask the questions tha! others 
have asked them or that they have seen or heard raised 
by others. 

Nothing is more stimulating intellectually than to 
be in a small group where thoughtful people ask each 
other the right questions. Among scholars this is done 
with professional address. Their minds work on the 
frontiers where one explorer catches sight of one part 
of elusive reality, another catches sight of another. 
They share their catches. This is a thrilling experience. 

If education means anything, it must mean learning 
to ask oneself the right questions. Perhaps every 
teacher should ask himself or herself: do I help my 
students to be curious, to think for themselves? Are 








SETON HILL 


has departments of art... biology ... chemistry... 
economics . . . elementary and secondary education... 
English ... French ... German... Greek ... home 
economics... Italian... history... Latin... mathematics 
. physics ... politics. . 

. Spanish. 


philosophy . . 
speech .. 


« Music ...% 


psychology ... sociology... 














SETON HILL 


has regional and national accreditation. 

e Accreditation by the Middle States Association was con- 
tinued after a re-evaluation visit in 1950. 

@ In 1934 Seton Hill was placed on the list of colleges 
and universities approved by the Association of American 
Universities. There is no higher rating. 


SETON HILL COLLEGE, Greensburg, Pa. 
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COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


GRADUATE DIVISION. Courses lead to degrees 
of M.A., M.S. and M.S. in Ed. in 
Biology, French, Education, History, English, 
Business Education. 


UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION. Courses lead 

to B.A., B.S. and B.S. in Ed. degrees and prepare for 
Teaching—Elementary and Secondary—Nursing, 
Music, Business, Social Work, the Sciences, 
Mathematics, Modern and Classical Languages, 
Creative Writing and Allied Careers. 





= For information, address Registrar 
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GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 








Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, fine arts. Unusually beauti- 
ful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Resident and day students 
Fully accredited 
A.B. and B.S. degrees 


LIBERAL ARTS 

SCIENCES 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
HOME ECONOMICS 
PRE-MEDICINE 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
ART EDUCATION 


New Student Activities Building: 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Drama 
and Dance Studio, Cafeteria, 
Lounges, Snack Bar 





FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
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COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 18, 
NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal Arts—Science—Education 
Art—Music—Speech and Dramatics 
Secretarial Science—Social Service 


Nursing—Medical Technology 
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they learning to put the right queries to themselves 
and to me? Do I encourage them to do so? 

This is a very simple test of whether we are merely 
going through the motions of educating our students 
or are really awakening the dormant appetite for 
truth Almighty God has implanted in all souls made in 
His image. Only the latter process deserves the hon- 
ored title of education. 


Catholic schools 
need lay teachers 





Annette Cronin 





Tue AMERICAN CATHOLIC educational system 
has long been the admiration of many both within 
and without the Church. Its success has rested solidly 
on its religious teachers—the priests, brothers and 
sisters who staff its schools. It has now become ap- 
parent that the growth of the teaching communities 
is not commensurate with the growth of our schools. 
(See Dr. Urban Fleege’s article, pp. 96-101 of this 
issue. Ep. ) 

Let us face the problem: there are more pupils than 
the available teachers can handle. 

Up to now, various devices have been used to cope 
with the situation. Desks have been pushed together 
to make room for more, swelling the number of pupils 
to 50, 60 or over in rooms built for 35. Sisters who are 
more sick than well are on the job. Two and three 
grades are put into one room. These are makeshifts, 
not remedies, and should not become a permanent 
part of our system. That would be an injustice to both 
teachers and pupils. And our professional standards 
would suffer. 

Lay teachers (of whom I am one) are a means by 
which our schools can maintain their standards and 
at the same time offer more educational opportunity to 
thousands of Catholic children. This supposes that lay 
teachers will be accepted as an integral part of every 
Catholic school faculty, albeit a minority of the faculty. 

Like all adjustments, this is not without its difficul- 
ties. Bishops, priests, especially pastors, sisters and 
brothers, parents and students must all accept their 
respective responsibilities in overcoming these diffi- 
culties. 

The bishops must make some provision for organiz- 
ing lay teachers into a professional working group. The 
group would aim to assure for teachers standard sal- 
aries according to training and service, substitutes 
during sick leave, hospitalization, compensations and 
old-age security. Each year teachers have forsaken 





“Annette Cronin” (it’s a pen name) has been a lay 
teacher in parochial schools for five years. 
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BENEDICTINE COLLEGES 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 





Conducted by the Monks of St. Benedict 
Educators for 14 Centuries 


COLLEGES 


St. Bernard College St. Anselm's College 

St. Bernard, ALABAMA Manchester, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
St. Procopius College Belmont Abbey College 

Lisle, ILLINOIS Belmont, NORTH CAROLINA 
St. Bede College Assumption Junior College 
Peru, ILLINOIS Richardton, NORTH CAROLINA 
St. Benedict's College St. Vincent College 

Atchison, KANSAS Latrobe, PENNSYLVANIA 

St. John's University St. Martin's College 
Collegeville, MINNESOTA Olympia, WASHINGTON 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


St. Bernard High School St. Procopius College Academy St. Gregory's High School 
St. Bernard, ALABAMA Lisle, ILLINOIS Shawnee, OKLAHOMA 
Subiaco Academy St. Bede Academy St. Vincent's Prep School 
Subiaco, ARKANSAS Peru, ILLINOIS Latrobe, PENNSYLVANIA 
The Abbey School Maur Hill School oe cre ‘ae cateitic 
‘ ‘ . O. Box 
en ay eo Atchison, KANSAS Corpus Christi, TEXAS 
pe ty St. John's Prep School Benedictine High School* 
on Collegeville, MINNESOTA 304 North Sheppard St. 
Benedictine Military School* Delb School Richmond 21, VIRGINIA 
34th and Bull Streets . _— pod JERS St. Martin's High School 
Savannah, GEORGIA aise saad Olympia, WASHINGTON 
Marmion Military Academy Benedictine High School* St. Anselm's Priory School* 
621 Lake Street 2900 East Blvd. 14th St. & S. Dak. Ave. N.E. 
Aurora, ILLINOIS Cleveland 4, OHIO Washington, D. C. 


Benedictine educators attack the problems of modern life in the light of a rich tradition of scholarship which reaches back 
to the sixth century. American Monks of the Benedictine Congregations throughout the United States have prepared young 


men in high school for higher education, and in college for careers of maximum service for the past hundred years. 


Benedictine education seeks to integrate mental and physical training to serve the needs of the soul. By their distinctively 
personalized methods, the Benedictines strive to counteract the current tendency toward mass indoctrination and sterile uni- 


formity. Their goal is the development of the fully Catholic man—who can take a dynamic and vitalizing role in modern society. 


For further information write to the Registrar of the school of your choice. 


(*Day school only) 
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positions in Catholic schools because of the unfor- 
tunate lack of such organization and benefits. 

If there were a central diocesan committee (besides 
the superintendent of schools), our pastors would not 
find it necessary to haggle over salaries. The bishops 
in most cases have set a salary to be given the religious 
communities for their work. Why can’t this be done 
for lay teachers? No two of us get the same salary. 
And there is no indication that our salaries are in 
accordance with training or service. We are considered 
as very expensive necessary evils who will soon be re- 
placed (it is hoped) by a $75-a-month sister or brother. 
At the National Catholic Educational Association’s 
convention last year, Msgr. Henry Bezou of the Arch- 
diocese of New Orleans said: 

Perhaps we have reached an era in the Church 
in the United States when monumental churches 
and schools must make way for less expensive 
structures which will permit the parish to pay its 
hired personnel, including lay teachers, salaries 
commensurate with the principles of social justice. 

The reaction of parents toward lay teachers is often 
lacking in understanding. Some regard us as characters 
with questionable backgrounds. They even doubt our 
qualifications to teach, especially to teach religion. 
They are more prone to blame us in the event that 
their child is involved in an unfavorable situation. An 
understanding of our work and our preparation for it is 
perhaps what they need. But even more fundamental, 
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They exchanged their vestments 
for overalls ... and went into the factories 


and ,mines to win their countrymen back to the 


Saints in Hell 


A novel by GILBERT CESBRON 


Translated from the French by John Russell 


gm The haunting story of Father Pierre, one of the French 
worker priests, who shared the sweat and labor of his flock 
that he might earn the right to wrestle for their souls. A great 
best seller in France, this vital novel dramatizes the highly 
controversial experiment that has become a living legend in 
the historic records of an indestructible religion. 


they must come to understand and appreciate us as an 
integral part of the school faculty. 

This will be accomplished not by us, but by the 
principals and religious with whom we work. We 
must become a vital part of the faculty, not its fringe. 
Paramount in achieving this is allowing us a voice in 
weekly faculty meetings. On the average we attend 
one a year. It is quite impossible for us to work easily 
and smoothly with our religious colleagues when we 
are ignorant of changes in schedule, points of order 
and discipline and a myriad such details. 

On the whole, religious teachers are most friendly, 
but there are those who view us as a threat to their 
religious lives. They fear, evidently, that we as seculars 
will infect their convents with our “worldliness.” This 
is more serious than can be said here. Disaster has 
arisen out of such attitudes. Children are quick to 
detect these unfortunate misunderstandings, so much 
so that our powers of discipline are undermined. 

If lay teachers are to take their place in the work 
of educating Catholic youth, our Catholic people owe 
them respect and compensation commensurate with 
the importance of their work. Referring to lay teachers, 
Pope Pius XI wrote in his encyclical on Christian Edu- 
cation (1929): “Let us pray the Lord of the Harvest to 
send more such workers into the field of Christian 
education; and let their formation be one of the princi- 
pal concerns of the pastors and of the superiors of 
religious orders.” 


Faith they had lost. 





$3.75 at all booksellers 
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Legacy of light 





Sister Mary David 





“How I have loved America and the Americans!” 

Those who were associated with Rev. Marie-Alain 
Couturier, O.P., during his five years of teaching art 
in Baltimore like to remember these words of his, 
spoken as he left the College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land in May, 1947. Indeed, the news of his too-early 
death in Paris on February 9 of this year mak~s only 
more precious the tangible evidence of his interest; 
for Fourier Library at the College boasts three frescoes 
painted by this acknowledged pioneer of the revival in 
liturgical art. More than that: certain alumnae of the 
College preserve in their philosophy and their artistic 
technique his legacy of light. Mature artists in the 
United States and in Canada profited by his stimulat- 
ing friendship; and the faithful in several American 
churches daily delight in the fruits of his artistic vision. 

Odd to relate, all this heritage of beauty is indirectly 
an outcome of World War II, which made it impos- 
sible for Pere Couturier to return to France after he 
concluded his course of Lenten sermons in New York 
in 1940. Under instructions from his Dominican su- 
periors, he remained in this country until August, 
1945. Then a commission from the French Government 
brought him back to Canada and the United States 
during the entire spring of 1947. 

What manner of history had prepared the man for 
his role? Pierre Couturier was born at Montbrison in 
central France in 1897, the son of a miller. At the age 
of 17 he enlisted in the French Army and served in the 
artillery during World War I, suffering a wound in the 
Champagne offensive. After the armistice he gave 
himself seriously to art, establishing his studio on 
Montparnasse. In 1925 he abandoned this, to enter the 
Order of Preachers; but, once his novitiate was com- 
plete, his superiors encouraged him to devote his ener- 
gies to religious art. 

So vitally did his talent flower under this dedication 
that within the next few years Pére Couturier was 
called upon to decorate numerous European churches. 
Especially worthy of note are the stained glass win- 
dows which he designed for Santa Sabina, in Rome; 
for a church in Oslo, Norway; for Notre Dame de 
Paris; and for the crypt of the cathedral at Chartres. 

The grace of his inspiration appears in a reproduc- 
tion (Liturgical Arts, February, 1951) of the window 
of the Angel Raphael that Pére Couturier designed for 
the church of Notre Dame de Toute Grace at Assy. 
One can easily visualize the scintillation of light that 
must fall from it, as it stands fixed in the wall of that 
chalet-like structure, high in the Alps near Chamounix. 
The archangel is tall, clad in a dark green tunic and a 
voluminous red cloak, with something very like a cowl 
thrust against the dark background of his wings. From 
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his left hand dangles the fish for Tobias (Assy houses 
several sanatoria for tubercular patients ); in his right, 
he brandishes a sword. But most striking of all is his 
face—a long, lean young jaw surmounted by a firm 
mouth and a fine, high forehead, dominating the com- 
position in white light. 

That very note of controlled but passionate intensity 
is evident, also, in the series of Stations of the Cross 
which Pere Couturier painted for the novitiate chapel 
at the Dominican convent of Our Lady of Prouille in 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. There is a definite remi- 
niscence of E] Greco in the long, powerful lines of the 
figures and their sharp white lights. The emotional 
impact is enhanced by the artist’s introduction of chil- 
dren into some of the scenes. 

“All Christian art,” he once remarked casually in 
the course of a class, “is an art of the Incarnation.” 
That was the secret which underlay his magnificent 
achievement. Lovely and vibrant as are his designs for 
vestments, for frescoes, for stained glass, these are 
negligible in comparison with his spiritual impress 
upon our times. He considered that vitality had ebbed 
from styles of church art, that—as he declared in the 
Magazine of Art (November, 1951)—imagination had 
forsaken it. This resulted in a dead formalism little cal- 
culated to inspire devotion in the faithful or reverence 
in those ignorant of the faith. Consequently, Pére 
Couturier initiated and led a crusade to bring new 
life into liturgical art. 

About his efforts there was nothing selfish. The 
clarity of his vision as both philosopher and priest 
informed him with a deep humility and charity. While 
co-editor of the Dominican periodical, L’Art Sacré, 
he exerted all his energy to discover and promote 
artistic integrity wherever he found it. 

Thus he did not disdain to accept the opportunity 
afforded him by his enforced exile in this country. He 
taught art in the Franco-Canadian Scientific Institute 
in Montreal. He traveled perseveringly from New York 
to Baltimore once a week from September, 1941, 
through May, 1945 to instruct the young women at 
the College of Notre Dame of Maryland in painting. 





Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D., author and translator 
(e.g., of Claudel’s Coronal), is on the English faculty 
and is assistant librarian at the College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland. 
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He also resided here during the summer sessions of 
1941-43 and the spring of 1947. That his efforts were 
appreciated is witnessed by the exclamation of one 
student: “You could learn more from him in ten 
minutes than you could in an hour from anyone else.” 
Objective evidence of his power as a teacher came in 
the fact that two of his pupils—Miss Harriet Hisley 
and Miss Bernadette Rome—were the only students 
whose canvases were accepted for the Exhibition of 
Maryland Artists at the Baltimore Museum of Art in 
March, 1944. 

All the world has heard now of the success that 
attended Pére Couturier’s apostolate during these last 
years. The mission for which the French Government 
sent him to Canada in 1947 was to assemble a col- 
lection of Canadian art for exhibition in Paris. His 
expressed belief that “great artists are always inspired, 
and by the same token they have a natural predisposi- 
tion for spiritual intuitions,” induced him to interest 
the most gifted painters and craftsmen of our day in 
the decoration of the church at Assy. Matisse, Lurcat, 
Joan Miro, Bonnard are among the fifteen famous 
artists who have thus devoted their talents to a re- 
ligious purpose. The only Catholic of this group, 
Rouault, at the age of eighty, for the first time had 
one of his creations placed in a church. 

Since that summer of 1950 when Notre Dame de 
Toute Grace was consecrated, Matisse has gone on to 
decorate the chapel at Vence, finished in 1951. The 
parish church of Audincourt was completed in the 
same year, with windows designed by Fernard Léger. 
There can be no doubt that the movement launched 
by Pére Couturier is now firmly established and grow- 
ing. 

Can it be accidental that most of his work is as- 
sociated with churches under the patronage of our 
Lady? I think not. His brief sojourn on this side of the 
Atlantic has enriched us with frescoes in Notre Dame 
de Grace and other Dominican churches of Montreal 
and Quebec; with unforgettable Stations at Notre 
Dame de Prouille, near Philadelphia; and with “Our 
Lady of the World” at Notre Dame of Maryland in 
Baltimore. Neither those who knew Pére Couturier 
personally nor those who view his creations can doubt 
that it was our Lady, Mediatrix of All Graces, who 
obtained for him that light which he has left as a 
legacy to his fellowmen: “the revelation” (as he wrote 
in Art et Catholicisme, 1941) “of a very great and 
very simple love endlessly bent over them.” 


The Hail Mary 

HAIL MARY 

I hail thee Queen, yet call thy name 
Familiarly: 

Mother of God, thou art besides 
Mother to me. 


FULL OF GRACE 
Since time began no creature breathed 
Such life as thine: 
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O branch most fruitful, fairest, closest 
To the Vine! 


THE LORD IS WITH THEE 
The Father with the Holy Ghost 
First came to thee, 

Giving his only Son Whom thou 
Hast given me. 


BLESSED ART THOU AMONGST WOMEN. 
God looked on womankind—the tall, 

The rich, the fair, 

And to the lowliest He gave 

His Son to bear. 


AND BLESSED IS THE FRUIT OF THY WOMB, - 
JESUS 

Mother of Him Whose Name alone 

Brings heaven down, 

Thou shalt be taken up by Him 

To share His crown. 


HOLY MARY, MOTHER OF GOD 
The Maker of the universe, 

Of time and space, 

Has called thee Mother and looked up 
Into thy face. 


PRAY FOR US SINNERS 

O mighty prayer, His mother’s voice 
Sounds at His ear 

Above the praise of all the angels 
And more dear. 


NOW AND AT THE HOUR OF OUR DEATH 
Be our best company until 
All travel’s done, 
Then hostess on the stair that leads 
Up to thy Son. 

AMEN Goria STEIN 
Never such light 
In all the world there never was such light 
As on that day the rock rolled back. (I think 
Indeed that rock leaped up as lovely bright 
As any bird upon a limb.) What brink 
Of brook all diamond dazzle could sing like psalms? 


What canticles of clouds in all that shine 
And shock of air, among the gleaming palms, 
Could sing in light as pure as holy wine? 


Lord, I could watch the long night through, and wait 
Until my bones turn white among the stones, 
And hunger by fruitful trees where time grows late, 
All this endure until the gaunt earth groans— 


And God, my God, in thunderstorms of sun, 
Strikes down the dark and Love and Light are One! 
THomas P. McDoNNELL 
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The educational scene 





THE CONFLICT IN EDUCATION IN 
A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 





By Robert M. Hutchins. Harper. 112p. 
$2 





GENERAL EDUCATION AND THE 
LIBERAL COLLEGE 





By William F. Cunningham, C.S.C. 
Herder. 286p. $4 





ON EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 





By Harold Taylor. Abelard-Schuman. 


320p. $3.50 





ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 





By A. Whitney Griswold. Yale U. 
164p. $2.75 


Dr. Hutchins has put into a book the 
six lectures he gave at the University 
of Uppsala in 1951 and at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1952. He states 
his thesis in a question: “How can the 
system of universal free education, 
which is busily cultivating what the 
people now honor, teach them to hon- 
or something else?” 

What the people now honor, he 
says, are the educational doctrines of 
adjustment to the environment, of im- 
mediate needs, of social reform, and 
the doctrine that we need no doctrine 
at all. What the people should honor 
is a liberal education that helps the 
human being to learn to think for him- 
self and to develop his highest human 
powers. It has never been denied, he 
adds, that this education was the best 
for the best. It is still the best for the 
best because it is still necessary to try 
to be human. 

In successive chapters Dr. Hutchins 
keenly analyzes the controlling doc- 
trines of mass American education. He 
then discusses what the true basis of 
education is, and demonstrates how 
liberal education is built on this base. 

Both critical and_ constructive 
phases are argued with persuasion and 
wit. It is urgent that our people recog- 
nize the force of his contention that 
though young people are different, 
they are also the same: they are the 
same in that they have an intelligence 
to develop in order to make a wise use 
of freedom. It is the first purpose of 
education to assist the young in de- 
veloping this common gift of intelli- 
gence. 

The trouble is that the development 
of intelligence demands hard work, 
and as Dr. Hutchins says with good 
cause: “In a child-centered society, 


like that of the United States, any ef- 
fort to insist on painful work in school 
naturally encounters resistance.” The 
Hutchins theme is repetitious, his in- 
tellectualism without revelation is not 
good enough, and his neglect of reve- 
lation in education “because our na- 
turalistic, secular world will have none 
of it” seems to this reviewer more of a 
“dodge” than a reason. Nevertheless 
he is very right as far as he goes, and 
it is important to keep on saying even 
this much. 


Fr. Cunningham’s General Educa- 
tion and the Liberal College was a 
long time in the making. It was started 
ten years ago as a cooperative under- 
taking by several members of the Col- 
lege and University Department of the 
National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

In the end these individualists could 
not reach an agreement and so the 
project was dropped. Fr. Cunningham 
took up where it left off. He says that 
his book is thus “the crystalization of 
the thoughts and ideas of a number of 
Catholic educators working for more 
than a decade on this problem of 
Catholic liberal education.” 

He divides his book into three sec- 
tions: “Why Teach?” (Educational 
Goals), “What to Teach” (the Cur- 
riculum) and “How and Where to 
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Teach” (Method and Administration). 
In explaining “General” and “Liberal” 
in his title, he says: 


General education is that of the 
elementary school and the high 
school, although it is continued in 
college and should be continued 
all through life. Liberal education 
is the particular concern of the 
college; it is broader, deeper and 
more intensive than general edu- 
cation... 


Fr. Cunningham writes with a Cath- 
olic emphasis. Yet it would be a mis- 
take, one which non-Catholic edu- 
cators often make, to conclude that he 
does not put an equal emphasis on 
education as such. “The Catholic col- 
lege,” he says, “since it is a college, 
must be concerned not merely with 
the spiritual but primarily with the 
intellectual purpose of its existence.” 

One of his fine chapters is on “The 
Liberal Disciplines.” In it he dis- 
tinguishes four categories of disci- 
plines, those of thought (1. Perspec- 
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THE LEGACY OF LUTHER 


By ERNST WALTER ZEEDEN 


In this important and scholarly work the author traces the 
many divergent trends in the development of Lutheranism 
right from their source. The Lutherans, both real and so- 
called, are allowed to speak for themselves, in all their 
astonishing variety of doctrine. Using many original Prot- 
estant sources he provides a realistic and authentic view 
on certain aspects of European thought and mood during 
three centuries of Lutheranism. $3.50 


ORDER AND LAW 


By AEGIDIUS DOOLAN, O.P. 


A welcome and capable interpretation of the socia] teach- 
ings of St. Thomas Aquinas, dealing with the order of the 
universe and the rule of law. Father Doolan gives a thorough 
and exhaustive consideration to law and its various ramifica- 
tions. He also treats in great detail the question of private 
property, showing that the concept of the eternal and natural 
law is essentially Christian in character. $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 
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Missal _ 


Follow the Mass with 
America’s Most 
Popular Missal 


St. Mary 
My Everyday Missal 
and Heritage 
Mass In English For Everyday 
Psalm Parts in Latin-English 
* Pocket size 4 x 6%". 1382 Poges 
* Printed red and black. illustrated 
Goth $4.00 * Gold Lage $7.50 * Leather $4.78 














At your bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston 10 + Chicago6 + Cincinnati} « San Francisco 9 





The Reprint Of 


THE 
CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Now On Press Is 
Nearing Completion 


There are only 174 sets available. 


Price $125.00 for the original set of 
seventeen volumes plus the four sections, 
so far published, of Supplement II, with 
the loose-leaf binder. 


Postage and packing extra 
Immediate Reservation is suggested. 


THE GILMARY SOCIETY 
A Membership Corporation 
30 West Sixteenth St., New York 11 
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College of 
NOTRE DAME 
of Maryland 


BALTIMORE 


Oldest Catholic College for 
Women in the United States 


Conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 


Fully Accredited 


Curriculum leading to A.B. 
with concentration in Fine 
Arts, Languages, Natural Sci- 
ences, Social Sciences, and 
Teacher Training. Courses in 
Philosophy, Religion, and Edu- 
cation. All Sports. 


SUMMER SESSION 1954 
June 29 through August 6 
For Students working toward degrees 


Teachers renewing certificates 
Adults taking refresher courses 
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For catalog address: Registrar, 
College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland, North Charles St., 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 
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tive—History; 2. Unification—Philos- 
ophy; 3. Precision—Mathematics; 4. 
Objectivity—Natural Sciences); of 
emotion (Appreciation through Liter- 
ature and the Fine Arts); of action 
(1. Responsible Citizenship—Social 
Sciences; 2. Christian Life Ideals— 
Theology; 3. Freedom—Elective Sub- 
jects, Field of Primary Interest; 4. In- 
tensification—Field of Concentration 
or Professional Program). Finally, 
there is the universal discipline—Ex- 
pression. 

Similar conciseness and freshness in 
approach characterize Chapter V, 
“The Liberal Studies in the Wheel 
Analogy,” and Chapter VII, “An In- 
tegrated Liberal-College Curriculum.” 
In the final chapter, “The Liberal Col- 
lege of the Future,” Fr. Cunningham 
poses the dilemma of democratic edu- 
cation and proposes a reorganizational 
solution. Not all will agree with that 
chapter, but few will deny that the 
book as a whole is stimulating and 
obviously the fruit of well-meditated 
experience. 


The reading of Harold Taylor’s On 
Education and Freedom brings to 
mind the remark of Jacques Maritain 
in Education at the Crossroads that 
progressive education’s search for new 
methods and inspiration should be 
valued, developed and expanded—on 
condition that it give up its out-of-date 
rationalistic prejudices and utopian 
philosophy of life. 

Dr. Taylor, president of Sarah Law- 
rence College, emphatically does not 
give up these prejudices. He is a pro- 
gressive, for whom “moral values are 
not fixed principles” (p.20) and who 
views protests against progressive 
ideas in education, against the relati- 
vism of social science, against the 
dominance of science as a way of 
knowing, and against the disappear- 
ance of absolutes as the rejection of 
the modern world (p.49). 

His book is a selection of papers 
published since 1949. The topics are 
related: “Moral Values and the Ex- 
perience of Art”; “The College Presi- 
dent”; “Moral Leadership and Educa- 
tion”; “Philosophy and the Teacher”; 
“On the Education of Women”; “Life, 
Art and the Humanities”; “Commun- 
ism and the American Colleges.” 

Apart from his philosophical rela- 
tivism, Dr. Taylor’s insight into col- 
lege education and the college com- 
munity is; by and large, sharp and 
clear. An example is “On the Educa- 
tion of Women.” He rejects the idea 
that women should in the main be 
educated in the skills of domestic sci- 
ence, motherhood, wifehood and child 
rearing. Just as reasonably would men 
be educated in how to dictate letters, 
how to get promoted, how to read a 
commuters’ timetable, and how to per- 
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GEORGIAN 
COURT 
—COLLEGE— 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


A Liberal Arts College 
for Young Women 


CONDUCTED BY THE 
SISTERS OF MERCY 


Four-Year Course Leading to B.A. 
and B.S. Degree 


Liberal Arts—Fine Arte—Science 
Music—Business Administration 
Home Economics 


Teacher Training for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 


FULLY ACCREDITED 

















CLARKE 
COLLEGE 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 





Oldest college for women 
west of the Mississippi, 
Clarke is spread over a fifty- 
acre campus on one of 
Dubuque's seven hills. It of- 
fers standard courses in lib- 
eral arts and sciences and 
also special courses in music, 
art, teacher-training, home 
economics, journalism, 
speech, pre-nursing, com- 
merce, pre-medicine, social 
service, library science, and 
physical education. 





Conducted by 
Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. 
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form the duties of a father without 
spending too much time at them, 

Women (as much as men) need 
from college an opportunity to become 
intellectually and emotionally mature 
and to become more and more re- 
sourceful about organizing their lives. 
And Dr. Tayler adds: 


It should also be remembered 
that what holds people together 
in a happy marriage is love, af- 
fection and mutual respect, a re- 
spect which rests upon the per- 
sonal resources of each partner to 
the marriage. It is unreasonable 
to expect that an education which 
took little pains to develop the 
intellectual and personal re- 
sources of a young woman would 
do the cause of motherhood and 
marriage much justice. 


As president of a woman's college, Dr. 
Taylor would be expected to favor 
separate education for women. He 
does, and gives some sound reasons 
for it. 

A. Whitney Griswold’s Essays on 
Education are occasional addresses de- 
livered during his first three years as 
president of Yale. There is his inaug- 
ural address, several baccalaureate 
addresses, reports to the alumni, con- 
vocation addresses. Though capably 
written, the addresses probe no pro- 
found educational problems and are 
not likely to provoke any sharp aca- 
demic controversies. Their particular 
appeal will be to Yale men “for the 
appeal will be almost exclusively to 
Yale men “for the record.” 

ALLAN P, FARRELL 


Informal view 


A PLACE OF LIGHT: THE STORY 
OF A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENCY 








By Clarence R. Decker and Mary Bell 
Decker. Hermitage House. 288p. 
$3.75 


Though carrying the joint by-line of 
husband and wife, this is really a 
wife’s account of her husband’s ex- 
periences and contacts as president of 
the University of Kansas City during 
the period of its early growth and 
expansion. 

As such, it unfortunately omits 
much of the detail of his day-to-day 
tasks and even of the crises which 
periodically develop on every campus. 
And the book has not the intimate do- 
mestic flavor which one would expect 
from a woman writing of experiences 
shared with her husband. 

After serving as head of the English 
Department of the privately con- 
trolled, nonsectarian, urban University 
of Kansas City during its first four 
years, Dr. Decker was offered the uni- 














“What will today’s ‘Michaels’ and ‘Susans’ be tomorrow?” 


That’s a question teachers must often ask 
themselves as they observe their young 
charges at study or at play... 

Whatever their vocation—whether to 
be teachers ... laborers... priests... 
carpenters ... doctors... soldiers... or 
the like—all the “Michaels” and “Susans” 
should be equipped spiritually and in- 
tellectually to work toward personal per- 
fection in their chosen walk of life. 

And it is the teacher who holds the 
vital key to their development into well- 
adjusted Christian personalities—aware of 
their future role as tomorrow’s citizens 
for God and country. 





Thousands of teachers are getting help 
in this tremendously important formative 
work with boys and girls in the elementary 
grades by using the School and Confra- 
ternity MESSENGERS and TREASURE CHEST in 
their classrooms. They find the periodicals’ 
weekly “newness” and variety heighten 
pupil interest and application to study. 


As the Catholic press for Catholic chil- 
dren in elementary schools—these periodi- 
cals supply the Catholic view in almost 
every area of boy-girl interest. They thus 
make it easier for teachers to answer the 
question—““What Will They Be?”—with 
the reply: “Future saints of God, we pray!” 


At the NCEA convention in Chicago, visit our 

exhibit in Booths 50, 51, and 52. Visitors to our 
exhibit will receive a full-color reproduction 
(suitable for framing) of a portrait of Pope Pius XII. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth Street 


Dayton 2, Ohio 
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College of MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Courses Leading to Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, Commerce Education, Nursing 


Offers Advantages of City and Country 
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Pope Pius XII on The World Community 





A New America Booklet edited by Charles 
Keenan, S.J. Discourse of Pope Pius XII on 
RELIGION IN THE COMMUNITY OF 
NATIONS with commentaries by Edward A. 
Conway, S.J., on Organization of the World 
Community and by Gustave Weigel, S.J., on 
Religious Toleration in a World Society... . 
The Pope speaks of a tolerant world-wide so- 
ciety formed by individual sovereign states, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, which will govern 
in their own communities in accord with prin- 
ciples obtaining in the total world federation. 



















The Philosophy of Catholic Education 





By William J. McGucken, S.J. To many mod- 
erns it is not an acceptable philosophy. But if 
it be not accepted, the Catholic may ask that 
a sincere effort be made to understand what 
it is all about. Here in the United States Catho- 
lics have colleges, universities, high schools 
and elementary schools with students num- 
bering in the millions. It would seem desirable 
to know why Catholics have these schools, and 
what philosophy underlies the education given 
there. 





Pope Pius XII on The Mystical Body of Christ 





Introduction and Supplementary Matter by 
Joseph Bluett, S.J. The greatness of this en- 
cyclical lies in three things. First, it cuts like 
a sword through the confusion and uncer- 
tainty which were associated, in many minds, 
with this sublime doctrine. Secondly, it goes 
to great lengths in explaining the treasures 
which this doctrine offers for the guidance and 
inspiration of our troubled modern world. 
Thirdly, it exposes certain “inaccurate and 
thoroughly false ideas” of the doctrine and 
offers in its own positive portrayal of the true 
meaning rich illumination for the theology of 
prayer and the spiritual life. 





You may send your order or «rite 
jor a complete log of booklet 


SINGLE COPIES 
of the above titles 25¢ 


Discounts on Bulk Orders: 


10 to 49 copies 10% discount 
50 to 99 copies 20% 
100 or more copies 30% 
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70 East 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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versity’s presidency in 1938. This post 
he held until his retirement approxi- 
mately a year ago to enter another 
field of activity. 

The book is described on its dust 
jacket as “a chronicle of Town and 
Gown in mid-America,” and is largely 
an account of the Deckers’ and the 
university’s relationships with people 
university benefactors, Kansas City 
civic leaders, the faculty and the stu- 
dent body, the Nisei and the Negro 
students with their special problems, 
the returned GI, VP’s (Visiting Pro- 
fessors) and VIP’s. 

The glimpses, even though they are 
only glimpses, of some of these VP's 
and VIP’s make the book worth read- 
ing—one enjoys the mixture of soci- 
ability and diabolic ridicule in Louis 
Untermeyer, the iconoclasm of Eric 
Bell, the super-diplomacy of T. V. 
Smith, Sir Bernard Pares’ indifference 
to personal appearance, the gay cama- 
raderie of Alexander Kerensky, the 
aplomb of Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
graciousness and poise of the Begum 
Liaquat Ali and the conversational 
skill of Madam Pandit. 

But the professional in higher edu- 
cation will not find in this work what 
he might well have hoped to discover 
—a clear-cut statement of the philos- 
ophy of higher educational administra- 
tion exemplified in Dr. Decker’s work 
at Kansas City. This is not a great 
book, but merely an interestingly gos- 
sipy one—an account not of a univer- 
sity president’s problems but of his tea 
table. 

Perhaps “administration is a strum- 
pet,” as Carl Sandberg warns Mary 
Decker in her book’s opening pages, 
but the reader’s verdict on this point 
after examining Mrs. Decker’s evi- 
dence can be only an equivocal “not 
proven.” Francis J. DONOHUE 


Tue Story or AXEL MUNTHE, by 
Gustav Munthe and Gudrun Uexkiill 
(Dutton. $3.75) 


This biography appears at the time 
of publication of a special edition of 
Axel Munthe’s The Story of San Mich- 
ele, said to be one of the most success- 
ful books of all times. Munthe, physi- 
cian to the Royal House of Sweden, 
humanitarian, naturalist, iconoclast 
and egoist, studied at Uppsala Univer- 
sity and Paris, practised in Paris and 
Rome and did heroic work in cholera- 
stricken Naples. He wrote his best 
books in English and fought for Eng- 
land in the first World War. Francis 
J. Braceland, the reviewer, says: “Of 
him it could be said he was a re- 
markable but unhappy man who never 
completely succeeded in harnessing 
his conflicting powers or in hitching 
his brilliant chariot to one great star.” 
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ic full-color Bullfight Posters, printed in 
aoeg' : Plaza de Toros de Madrid, Granada, 
alencia. Featuring Spain’s most re- 
dors: Manolete, Bienvenida and 
d in vivid colors with complete 
description in Spanish of matadors, dates, bulls. 
Genuine collectors. items; ideal for den, patio, 
” 40” 
= 2 for $3.00 ppd. 

complete set of four, $4.00 ppd. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 

Order from Importer: 
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San Francisco 18, California 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





COME TO THE SOUTH, serve in the mis- 
sionary apostolate with the Handmaids 
of the Church. Please write: Sister Mary, 
1840 Pigeon Point Road, Beaufort, South 
Carolina. 


FOR MOTHER'S DAY. Order now. Direct 
from Ireland to her. A lovely lace- 
bordered or embroidered pure linen hand- 
kerchief. Gift packaged. Send only $1.00 
cash, check or money order to Irish 
Parcels, 59 Merrion Square, Dublin, Ire- 
land. 


IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 











IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—51%4”, 6”, 6144” and 7”’— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


MARIAN YEAR TOUR—5S0 days abroad, 
11 countries, $905 inclusive, July 21 to 
September 25. Dr. Bruno J. Hartung, Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 


"PRIESTLESS COUNTY FOR YEARS— 
NEEDS CHURCH NOW." 68 Catholics 
can’t do it alone. Will you help? Please! 
Rev. Cletus Gillson, St. Andrew’s Mis- 
sion, London, Kentucky. 


USED CATHOLIC BOOKS. Large stocks 
held. Inquiries and specific WANTS wel- 
comed for immediate supply or search. 
Duckett, Catholic Booksellers, 140 
Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 




















THE WORD 











“Thomas ... said to them, Until I 
have seen the mark of the nails on 
His hands, until I have put my finger 
into the mark of the nails, and put my 
hand into His side, you will never 
make me believe.” (John 20:25; Gos- 
pel for Low Sunday.) 


The Easter season in the calendar of 
Holy Mother Church is not only an 
annual period of supernatural joy; it 
is also and par excellence an annual 
period of particularly emphatic super- 
natural faith. The Gospel of doubting 
Thomas falls naturally on the Sunday 
after Easter, for on that day the in- 
cident related took place. The super- 
natural timing is right, too, for the 
question of absolute faith in the cen- 
tral event of the Paschal season has 
to be settled at the very start. 

In some sort a man can celebrate 
Christmas whether or not he believes 
that the Infant in the manger is God, 
since he can always commemorate the 
fact that someone of note was born 
that day. The genial heretic, however, 
cannot possibly sing Alleluia at this 
time because a great man rose from 
the dead. That is the one thing which 
even great men just don’t do. 

As those wise old commentators, 
the Fathers of the Church, have 
acutely observed, bull-headed Thomas 
Didymus is a blessing in thick dis- 
guise on this matter of supernatural 
faith. The argument runs simply. If 
such a sturdy and belligerent doubter 
as Thomas became convinced that 
Christ rose from the dead, then any- 
one else ought to be convinced. 

Due to his curious and unexplained 
absence from the joyous Easter Sun- 
day convocation of the Apostolic Col- 
lege, Thomas missed the first thrilling 
apparition of our risen Lord to His 
disciples. When the ten excited, jubil- 
ant Apostles related to the absentee 
the glowing events of that Easter Sun- 
day evening, stout Didymus blankly 
set his face and his mind and his heart 
against the ten unanimous voices. 

In precise terms he laid down the 
law; he promulgated his sullen spe- 








Rev. ALLAN P. FARRELL, S.]., 
dean of the Graduate School 
at the University of Detroit, 
is the author of The Jesuit 
Code of Liberal Education. 

Francis J. DONOHUE is a pro- 
fessor in the School of Educa- 
tion, St. Bonaventure’s Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 
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REGULAR: June 21 to July 30 
LONG: June 7 to July 29 


Decide now fo enroll! 


Courses offered 
in the following fields: 
Business Administration 
Liberal Arts 
Journalism 
Nursing 
Speech 


Outstanding guest lecturers, practical 
education conferences, institutes, 
workshops and an excellent Voca- 
tional Guidance Center are open to 
teachers and administrators on all 
levels of education. Here at Mar- 
quette University, one of the coun- 
try’s leading educational centers and 
a distinguished Jesuit school, under- 
graduate and graduate students will 
find a summer of profitable study. 


And your stay here will be pleasant, 
too, in the vacation time atmosphere 
of beautiful Milwaukee, with its nu- 
merous cultural, social and recrea- 
tional advantages. 


Special spiritual, housing and voca- 
tional facilities maintained for Sis- 
ters. 


Bulletins and application blanks 
now available. 


Write Registrar, Dept. A 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


615 N. 11th St. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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MUNDELEIN COLLEGE 


For Women 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








| an environment that integrates intellectual, social, aesthetic, and 
moral values, the Mundelein College student is educated for 
scholarship and service. 


The curriculum includes Liberal Arts and Sciences, with courses in 
Art, Drama, Dietetics, Home Economics, Music, Science, Elementary 


and High School Teaching, Journalism, Secretarial Studies. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. 


ADDRESS: 
Director of Admissions, 6353 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 

















Villa Carondelet 


ST. JOSEPH'S ACADEMY, TUCSON, ARIZONA 








ESTABLISHED 1870 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 


Resident and day school for girls. Beautifully appointed 
buildings on 135-acre estate. Grades and fully accredited 
high school. Music, art, dramatics. Small classes. Home atmos- 
phere. Ideal climate and location. Tennis, riding, swimming. 






































For Your Marian Year Reading 


Papal Documents 
On Mary 


4 


Compiled and Arranged by 
THE RIGHT REV. MSGR. WILLIAM J. DOHENY, C.S.C., J.U.D. 
Assoctate Justice of the §. Roman Rota 
and 
THE REY. JOSEPH P. KELLY, S.T.D. 
Pastor of St. Mary's Church, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Sd 


Thirty-six documents of the Roman Pontiffs of over a hundred years 
concerning the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. $4 50 
400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin a 





cifications for any act of faith on his 
part: Until I have seen the mark of 
the nails on His hands, until I have 
put my finger into the mark of the 
nails, and put my hand into His side 
you will never make me believe. The 
earliest Thomism was really a ver 
decided doctrine. As someone has re. 
marked in another connection, her 
was a robust skeptic who was earnestly 
building his future, such as it was, on 
the firm foundation of unyielding 
despair. 

Still, the week that followed mus 
have been a rough time for poo 
Thomas. Peter, the chief of them all, 
was probably surprisingly quiet and 


patient about the whole problem, © 


chastened as he was by his own sad 
experience of Holy Thursday night, 


But the remaining nine disciples must , 


have worked hard over Thomas all 
that week. And he was surely raked 
also by a singularly effective crossfire 
from those devout and determined 
ladies who are known in Scriptural 
circles as the Holy Women. All to no 
avail; the stubbornness of the skeptic 
wore everyone into ultimate silence. 
Into that silence on the evening of 
the first Low Sunday stepped the liv. 
ing, serene, radiant Christ. With grav- 
ity and utter simplicity, without re. 
proach, He quietly met all the 


requirements laid down for the Master , 


by the disciple. There is no smallness, 
you see, in Christ Jesus. He even 
meets a big, bold, brainless doubt 
with His great, plain, sweeping hv- 
mility and ordinariness. The risen 


Christ is large enough to understand 


how a man might somehow wonder 
whether Christ be really risen. 


It warms the heart that the story , 


of unbelieving Thomas, who did de- 
serve blame, ends with an act of faith 
from Thomas and a word of praise for 


believers from our Lord. The brief, ° 


eloquent act of faith-Thou art my 
Lord and my God!—has become the 


frequent prayer of all of us. The word , 


of praise was ours from the beginning: 

Blessed are those who have not seen, 

and yet have learned to believe. 
VINCENT P. McCorry, S.]. 
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KING OF HEARTS, produced at the 
Lyceum by Elaine Perry, might as ap- 
propriately be called “Portrait of a 
Phoney.” The leading character is 4 
comic-strip artist whose strip is 80 
widely syndicated that he can live in 
ease and luxury while a ghost artist 
sweats over the drawing board. With- 
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for the NOVEL 


by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 
$2.00 


All professors of English at all levels in higher 
education will welcome this book. Educators may 
with ease procure a text on how to write a novel 
but where are the corresponding texts on how to 
read the same? Father Gardiner, Literary Editor 
of America, has in Norms for the Novel brought 
up to date his lively and discerning writings on 


the story 


this very top: 





“Father Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., the noted literary 
critic of AMERICA, poked a rather sizable hole in a 
hornet’s nest when in 1943 he reviewed Betty Smith’s 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn and found it not entirely 
wanting. The hornets emerged not because Father 
Gardiner praised that best selling novel lavishly—he 
didn’t; and not because he liked the book in toto—he 
didn’t. But because he had anything good to say about 
a book that had several morally objectionable scenes, 
Father Gardiner was criticized vehemently. 

As a result of this controversy, Father Gardiner wrote 
a pamphlet called Tenets for Readers and later Tenets 
for Readers and Reviewers. But still the controversy 
raged and Father Gardiner, concerned about this, wrote 
in AMERICA a series of four articles on the problem 
of realism in modern fiction. 

Recently he has collected these articles together with 
the background of the controversy and much of the 
material contained in his pamphlet into a book. The 
book, Norms for the Novel, is a slender volume that 
comes to grips with the problem of morality in fiction 
about as intelligently and effectively as it is possible 
to imagine.” 

ROBERT E. BURNS 
The Voice of St. Jude 








Ye has formulated for the aid and convenience of discriminating 
readers a set ot .tve norms by means of which a contemporary work of fiction 
may be fairly eva'xated with regard to both its literary and moral qualities. 
The author marshals arguments in support of his tenets in a masterly way. He 
carefully weighs all objections, however contentious or persistent or trivial. 
If balanced criticism of fiction is to flourish in Catholic literary circles—in 
schools, in the home or in discussion clubs—it should in the main follow the 
lines so ably marked out by the author. 


BOOK REVIEWERS 


across the nation 
have praised NORMS FOR THE NOVEL 





“The function of the critic, says Father Gardiner, 
is not to make up people’s minds for them but to give 
them the information by which they may make up their 
own minds, And this is exactly what he does in Norms 
for the Novel. 

Clear principles for moral evaluation are set forth for 
both reviewers and readers. For example: judge the book, 
not the author, except as he reveals himself in the book. 
Some suggestive or vulgar passages do not necessarily 
make a book immoral if it is predominantly moral in 
tone. Sin must be recognized for what it is, but sin may 
never be so described as to become a proximate tempta- 
tion for a normally-balanced reader. The novelist must 
blend two basic realities, truth and beauty. 

An excellent discussion on realism and moral evalua- 
tion distinguishes between naturalistic and idealistic 
realism.” 


E. A. PAUL 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review 
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Heads of English Departments and teachers of courses on the novel who wish to 
consider this book for possible use as a textbook may obtain a free examination. 


Gardiner—NORMS FOR THE NOVEL 
Write to: THE AMERICA PRESS, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17 
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JOHN CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY 


Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Two summer terms in 1954 


June 16 - July 20 


July 21 - August 25 


Two semester courses may be 


taken each term 


Plan your summers now! 
Catalogue available for the 
next three summers — ad- 
vanced courses offered — 
Fourteen hours credit pos- 
sible each summer. 


DOOOOOOO 


College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business, 
Economics and Government 
Graduate Division 
COOOOOS: 

For complete 
three-year bulletin write: 
Director of Summer School 
John Carroll University 


Cleveland 18, Ohio 








out stopping to think that his strip 
may be popular because it is amusing, 
he assumes that it has social signifi- 
cance. Imagining himself an _inter- 
preter of the American soul, he cuts 
a ludicrous figure that evokes roaring 
laughter from the orchestra seats and 
the balcony of Valhalla. 

The authors are Jean Kerr and 
Eleanor Brooke, a pair of young ladies 
who learned about drama at Catholic 
University under the scrutiny of Rev. 
Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., and his then 
assistant, now N. Y. Herald Tribune 
drama critic, Walter Kerr. The girls 
are deft hands at etching genuine, or 
at least plausible, character, and pos- 
sess a high talent for writing effer- 
vescent dialog. And they have a tricky 
way of concealing thought-capsules in 
lines that have the appearance of 
spontaneous humor. 

Their comic-strip artist is stuffed 
with the half-baked ideas and bogus 
benevolence of  turn-of-the-century 
liberalism, with a patina of half- 
digested Freud. He is so expertly 
drawn that he calls attention to the 
structural weakness of the comedy. 
An obvious fraud from the start, he 
causes no surprise when he comes 
apart at the seams and the sawdust 
spills out. 

Donald Cook, co-starred with Jackie 
Cooper, is at his splendid best as the 
artist with delusions of grandeur; and 
Mr. Cooper submits a sturdy perfor- 
mance that conforms to the sincerity 
of his role. Cloris Leachman, who be- 
comes a better actress in each pro- 
duction in which she appears, is ef- 
ficient as a gir] with a wavering heart. 

The action was directed by Walter 
Kerr. Frederick Fox designed the set. 


ANNIVERSARY WALTZ, by Jerome 
Chodorovy and Joseph Fields, is a com- 
edy that would be just as humorous, 
and certainly in better taste, if the 
authors had not made a great deal of 
the “premarital relations” of the prin- 
cipal characters. 

Bud and Alice Walters have sur- 
vived fifteen years of marriage and 
are giving a family party to celebrate 
their survival. Somewhere in Gehenna 
there must be a special demon, prob- 
ably vice president of Satan, Inc., in 
charge of spoiling family felicity, who 
almost always manages to make an 
anniversary party turn sour at some 
point or run off the track somewhere. 

The Walters’ party turned sour 
when Bud Walters, with too many 
cocktails under his belt, disclosed that 
though he and his spouse are cele- 
brating their fifteenth anniversary 
they have been sleeping together for 
sixteen years. Alice’s parents are scan- 
dalized at the disclosure but the two 
worldly-wise teenage youngsters of 
the family take it in stride. They only 
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wonder why their mother is embar- 
rassed and their grandparents shocked. 
The audience, apparently sharing the 
unhealthy sophistication of the chil- 
dren, explodes in continuous roars of 
mirth, though the humor of the situ- 
ation escapes this reviewer. 

Produced by Joseph M. Hyman and 
Bernard Hart, Anniversary Waltz is 
residing at the Broadhurst. Moss Hart 
directed and the setting was designed 
by Frederick Fox. 

Macdonald Carey and Kitty Carlisle 
are starred in the leading roles, playing 
them for laughs, and are amply re- 
warded. Phyllis Povah and Howard 
Smith are featured as the grandpar- 
ents, and Warren Berlinger and Mary 
Lee Dearing are the children. Pauline 
Myers is a nosy maid. All of them 
handle their roles with competence. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 











FILMS 











PRINCE VALIANT is an elaborate, 
slam-bang, Technicolored, Cinema- 
Scopic, early-medieval horse-opera 
which leaves me, in my capacity as 
a reviewer, thoroughly baffled. Under 
other circumstances I might dismiss a 
similarly all-out production which 
employed a similarly infantile script 
as giving the impression that a great 
mass of first-class talent was squan- 
dered on the filming of a comic strip. 
In this instance, however, the descrip- 
tive force of this observation is com- 
pletely destroyed by the fact that a 
filming of a comic strip is exactly what 
Prince Valiant is and was intended to 
be. 

The remaining question which I, as 
anon-reader of the King Features syn- 
dicated comic strip under discussion, 
cannot answer is: does the original 
have an inherent dignity, or even a 
grace and subtlety about its tongue- 
in-cheek attitudes, which the movie 
misses? 

Be that as it may, the film is about 
as subtle as a bulldozer and, despite 
its multitude of carefully authenti- 
cated physical trappings, has as little 
real affinity for its historical period. 
For those of the family who don’t care 
about such refinements, Robert Wag- 
ner, the current idol of the bobby- 
soxers, cavorts in impressively ath- 
letic fashion as the movie’s titular hero, 
an exiled Christian Viking prince, 
who is marking time in the Court of 
King Arthur while awaiting the pro- 
pitious moment to oust the wicked 
pagan interlopers from his kingdom. 

The film’s other dubious assets in- 
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LOYOLA 
UNIVERSITY 


OF THE SOUTH AT NEW ORLEANS 


The centuries-tested Jesuit system of education finds no 
counterpart in so-called “modern” methods of teaching. 
More than four hundred years of tradition and back- 
ground have forged the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum whereby 
students learn to prepare most effectively for eternity 
as well as for time; for life as well as for vocation. 


300 Courses—33 Degrees 


ARTS AND SCIENCE DENTISTRY 
MUSIC PHARMACY 
LAW BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Evening Division and Graduate Division in Education 
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SCHOOLS ann COLLEGES 














Delaware 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school 
under Norbertine Canons. High school 
only. Limited enrolment, resident or 
day. Public speaking, music, social ac- 
tivities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. For catalog 
and information write: 
VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 


Indiana 





Saint Mary-Of-The-Woods 
College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secre- 
tarial. Elementary and secondary teacher 
training. Extensive campus. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
Box 74, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 





Maryland 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Merey 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
ef Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and B 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
grees, with concentration in Art, Lan- 

ages, Literature, Science, Music, Social 
tudies, Speech, Mathematics, Philosophy 
and Theology. Workshops in Creative Writ- 
ing. Education courses leading to teacher 
certification. Pre-medical and laboratory 
technician training. Full Physical Educa- 
tion program, including Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











Massachusetts 


CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under Jesuit 
Fathers. Excellent college record. Ideally 
located on 400-acre estate in heart of Berk- 
shires. All modern equipment. New gym- 
nasium. Private golf course. Complete sports 
program. Skiing. Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer 
camp. 


For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, 8.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Read, Lemex, Mass. 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philoso- 
phy, Music, Home Economics, 
Commercial Education, Teacher 
Training, Dramatics, Pre-Legal 
and Pre-Medical Courses, Two 
Year Terminal Courses in Secre- 
tarial Work. Exceptional Oppor- 
tunities in Art. 
a 

Beautiful Buildings 

Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 





Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholie Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
fean Universities. Registered for teachers Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘“‘Zephyr,”” ‘“‘Hiawatha,”’ the ‘‘400.”’ 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 














New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey t 





——— 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Ceaducted by the Sisters of St. Domiel: 


A.B. and B.8. Degrees 
“Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





Academy of 


Mount Saint Vincent » 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. ; 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents, ds 
eredited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. Collen 
Preparatory and General Courses, Art, Musi, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, including 

Send for illustrated catalog A. Pha 


all sports. 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity *& 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nut 
ing, Teacher Training. Approved by th 
Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand Central Staties, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 4 





SCHOOL of the HOLY CHILD 


Fully accredited country boarding and day 
school for girls, grades 5-12. College pre 
paratory and Academic courses. Music, art 
Tennis, riding, hockey, skating, basketball, , 
archery. 40 wooded acres in Ramapo Hills, 
an hour from New York City. 


Lafayette Avenue, Suffern, New York 
or phone Suffern 5-9880 
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New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Musie, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
sith St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 

The Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unasually besutiful location. Extensive 
Campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


























New York 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
All grades through high school. State-accredited 
Preparation for college, arts or business, stressing 
character development = health. Small classes. 
Home-like persona! supervision. Fire build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


Ohio 





Gilmour Academy 


A Distinctive 
College Preparatory School 


Fully accredited four year preparatory 
courses for resident and day students. Con- 
ducted by the Brothers of the Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133-acre 
campus in suburban Cleveland with easy 
access to all social and cultural activities. 
Excellent facilities. Small classes, individual 
attention, counseling and guidance. Wide 
range of sports. 


Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 





Pennsylvania 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., 

S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Multimillion dollar 
expansion program. Liberal arts, vocational 
home economics, music (NASM. Acc.), art, 
secretarial, teaching (elementary, second- 
ary), librarianship (ALA. Acc.), drama, 
radio, psychology, social service, science, 
medical technology. Clubs, publications, 
sports. Catalog. Conducted by the Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 





a CRANWELL 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 

acre estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf. Private 9-hole course, Also base 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and Boston. 
Modern equipment. Nurse. “Also winter 
school, grades 8 through 12. 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 





























—TEGAWITHA— 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 37th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Camp Tegewitha, Box A, 


Tobyhanna, Pa, 
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clude two heroines (Janet Leigh, 
Debra Paget) who are strictly 20th- 
century Hollywood in conception, 
both in the undue emphasis on their 
physical endowments and in their 
complete inability to speak the sim- 
plest line with conviction. It has also 
a collection of very able character 
actors (James Mason, Brian Aherne, 
Sterling Hayden, Barry Jones, Donald 
Crisp, etc.), who appear to feel that 
they are slumming but still attempt to 
play their roles “straight.” A great deal 
of spectacular, if simple-minded, ac- 
tion is staged in knowingly muscular 
style by director Henry Hathaway, 
against some stunning, authentic En- 
glish backgrounds. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


LUCKY ME is one of those familiar, 
romantic comedies of errors for the 
family which are used with monoton- 
ous regularity to fill in the non-musical 
moments in a film-musical when noth- 
ing more original in the way of a plot 
suggests itself. The difference here is 
that the film is in CinemaScope (War- 
nerColored), the broad reaches of 
which serve mercilessly to underline 
the inanities of the script. 

This concerns a stranded musical- 
comedy (a polite euphemism for bur- 
lesque?) troupe who are working on 
the domestic staff of a swank Miami 
hotel to pay off a bill which they had 
run up under a set of comic misappre- 
hensions too complicated to describe 
here. In her capacity as servant girl, 
the troupe’s leading lady (Doris Day) 
meets the composer (Robert Cum- 
mings) of several Broadway musicals, 
including one he is preparing to pro- 
duce under circumstances which lead 
her to believe he is a garage mechanic. 

The ultimate romantic and profes- 
sional outcome of this encounter can 
be confidently predicted from Reel 1 
onward. It takes the traditional nine 
reels, however, before the sundry 
cross-purposes and misunderstandings 
and the determined end-play of the 
usual poisonous millionairess (Martha 
Hyer) are overcome. 

Miss Day, who exudes wholesome 
high spirits and is also an accom- 
plished popular songstress (though her 
present material, by Academy Award- 
winning Sammy Fain and Paul Fran- 
cis Webster seems unlikely to earn 
another Oscar for its composers) 
emerges from the melee comparatively 
unscathed. Cummings, who does not 
sing, appears understandably embar- 
rassed by it all. In the comedy de- 
partment, chief clown Phil Silvers 
makes the most of skimpy material, 
while his assistants Nancy Walker and 
Eddie Foy Jr., having almost nothing 
to do, do it with raucous desperation. 

(Warner) 
Morra WALSH 
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THE KNOX SUNDAY MISSAL 
With the Mass for Sundays and all 
principal feasts in the translation 
2, || of RONALD KNOX. 

| Full morocco, $5.25. Other bi 
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TEMPLEGATE Box 963, Springfield, Ill. 
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(COLLEGE JUNIOR 
SEMINARY 
Affiliated with ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE) 


ATTENTION High School Students! 
“Come follow me.” Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of men. 

Opportunities to become a missionary, 
teacher, preacher, parish priest, lay 
brother. Full information without obli- 
gation. WRITE today. 


Rey. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 
Winooski 3, VERMONT 
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happy choice in BERMUDA 


“TP Ni, Lanbowy 


Bermuda’s largest seaside resort, 180-acre 
estate . . . largest private beach, pool, all 
sports . . . adjoins championship Mid-Ocean 
golf course . . . 300 outside rooms with 
sweeping views . shops. Mass on 
premises, 

Richard M. Toohill, Gen. Mer. 
Beautiful color folders are available 
See your Travel Agent or 
William P. Wolfe Organization, Rep. 
Dept. A, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Also Boston, Phila., Cleveland, Chicago & Toronto 
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Slindstrom, Bel-Air 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 








SAVE 40%—Buy Direct From Factory 
You would pay 40% more for the Bel-Air 
in stores if you could find the same su- 
perb craftsmanship and styling. Famous 
Lundstrom sectionals, sold direct since 
1899 and guaranteed to satisfy, save you 
the middieman’s profit. Add sections as 
needed ... all fit perfectly, match per- 
fectly—provide variety of room arrange- 
ments. Many designs, woods, finishes, 
and sizes; with or without glass doors. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG D-454 
Showing Complete Line, Factory Prices 


C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. « Little Falls, New York 
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All men are persons 

Epiror: I want to commend you for 
your thoughtful criticism of Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s TV speech in your Cur- 
rent Comment (Am. 4/3). I was very 
happy to find at long last that a Cath- 
olic voice as respected as yours was 
raised to call attention to the fact that 
Communists—no matter how much we 
may dislike them—simply are not 
“rats.” They are—and let’s never forget 
it—human persons, persons made in 
the image of God, persons for whom 
Christ shed His blood as well as for 
people like Mr. Nixon and Sen. Mc- 
Carthy. 

(Rev.) Leon Sutiivan, O.F.M. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Informed reader 

Epiror: I do not agree with J. Rob- 
ert Haywood (Correspondence 2/13) 
that America is too political. 

I have read almost every issue for 
over forty years and one of the reasons 
is that I value the information I get on 
the Federal, State and city govern- 
ments. THOMAS KANE 

New York, N. Y. 


Explanation 

Epitor: In the excellent review of 
Class, Status and Power (3/27, p. 
688) Fr. Gordon George calls atten- 
tion to the fact that none of Prof. 
Lloyd Warner’s works are included in 
this otherwise inclusive collection. The 
editors of this book, Profs. Reinhard 
Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset, 
and I as publisher, made a strong ef- 
fort to obtain copyright permission to 
print from Prof. Warner’s published 
works. 

We were refused this permission, 
and at great expense and trouble had 
a summary of his views prepared as a 
special chapter for this book. 

I hope that you will print this let- 
ter, since some readers may take Fr. 
George’s remarks to mean that an af- 
front has been given to Prof. Warner. 

JEREMIAH KAPLAN 
The Free Press 
Glencoe, Ill. 


Civil defense against H-bomb 
Epiror: I have reread a number of 
times Fr. Conway’s article in the April 
17 America, “Let’s get out of here.” 
In my opinion it is a very bold and 
timely discussion of one of the most 
important issues faced by the people 
of our country. Fr. Conway is to be 
congratulated on a job well done. I 
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think a special service would be per. 


formed for the people of the country 


if this article were distributed widely, 
not only at the community level, byt 
in the high echelons in the Gover. 
ment. Murray S. LEVINE 
Chairman, N. Y. Committee 
on Atomic Information, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


(Reprints are available from our Bus. 
ness Office, 70 East 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y., at $1 for 25, $3 for 
100. Ep.) 


Shoe on other foot 

Eprror: I agree wholeheartedly with 
Rev. Neil G. McCluskey’s article (Ax, 
2/20), in which he deplores the en- 
mity of Protestants arising from the 
growing numbers and the strength of 
Catholics in Switzerland. However, | 
should like to draw his attention to the 
conditions of discrimination agains 
Protestants which have existed for so 
long in Spain. 

We can only hope that if the Prot. 
estant majority in that “sturdy little 
country devoted to human freedom 
and the rights of man” comes to see 


the ever-dangerous contradiction con. : 


tained in their religious prejudice, 
Catholics may respond in like manner, 
not only in Spain but in every country 
where Catholics are in the majority. 
(Mrs.) FREDERICA LANDON 
New York, N. Y. 


Corrections 

Epitor: The issue of 3/27 (p. 681) 
contains a slight error. St. Ansgar, my 
patron, was born in or about 801 and 
died 865 A.D. (not 980 A.D.). He 
was Archbishop of my native Han- 
burg and died as Bishop of Bremen 
and Archbishop of Hamburg-in 
Bremen, as Hamburg had been de- 
stroyed by the Norsemen. Sweden 
was in his metropolitan district of 
Hamburg. (Rev.) H. A. REmnHOLD 

Sunnyside, Wash. 


Epiror: In your Comment (3/27), 
“U. S. Catholics through Spanish 
eyes,” you refer to that “certain con- 
descension which Emerson remarked 
in visiting Europeans of his day.” Just 
to keep the record clear on a very 
minor point I believe it was James 
Russell Lowell who made that state- 
ment. In his My Study Windows you 
will find his essay “Or, a Certain Con- 
descension in Foreigners.” 
ROBERT \{cWILLIAMS 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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